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Some Features 


Preparations for the Japan Year 
Book, 1941-42, have progressed and 
the new edition will be ready for 
the public early in December, 1941. 


A full explanatory article on the 
new structure in national life has 
been added in the section devoted 
to Politics; all about the freezing 
of assets is fully covered in the sec- 
tion dealing with banking. 

The history of economic develop- 
ment since the Meiji Restoration 
will be found of more than his- 
torical interest. It will give a 
concise background view of the 
economic strength of Japan of to- 
day. The article, newly written, is 
included in the section “History.” 

One particular feature in the 
coming edition will be an article 
devoted to tourism. It is not a 
mere guide to points of scenic at- 
traction or historical interest, but 
an intelligent elucidation of what 
a visitor to Japan should see and 
understand. The article forms a 


Special attention has been paid in 
revising the chapters on finance, 
banking, commerce and industry— 


the major subjects that indicate the . 


current vitality of the Empire. 


The book strictly adheres to the 
principle of presenting facts and 
figures on feature phases of the 
country, and comment, if any at 
all, is based on these facts and fig- 
ures to help the reader to utilize 
the book to best advantage. 
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Immediately following the formation of the third Konoye Cabinet (Jul 
ee eee 18), Premier Fumimaro Konoye, in his vile 
Policy Unchanged #Mong other things, said: “The policy of the 
attains country adequately to meet with the international 
se a a teady been fixed, and it now remains for us to put it into 

Practice with decision and speed,” thus once mote reiteratin Z 
conviction of carrying out its set policy. pa’ 
error cae Toyoda, Foreign Minister, who succeeded Yosuké 

eee old the press that, although there is no set tule in dealin 
hee ged gia’ eae was no change in the determined fedenal 

iplomacy constituted the basis of fe i 
eh conveyed this assertion personally (July nee Cae 
. sae a General Eugen Ott and Italian Ambassador Mario Tndelli, 
Ching we anon arg, = his message (July 19) to Wang 
; na, emphasized that “ there is, of 
oa pay ee in Japan’s foreign policy, and our fixed Roly Bea 
Saag f ie ee eee and cordial relations between the two 
; urther have been strengthened 

a. WN gthened through Y - 
Ka aus : Raa to Japan, will remain unaffected in the ee ares 
+ Tapan ab aL aoe to the message (July 20) dedated : 
hina must put forth joint efforts on the basi ic 
immutable policies for the realization of peace and stabiiscaes cee 


Asia, the foundation f i 
by Your Excellency.” * which has already been deeply and solidly laid 


The so- ; 
€ so-called ABCD encirclement against Japan kept intensifying its 
ABCD Camp Keeps Pressure on this country. Washington declar i h 
Bulldozing Ja freezine of ed the 
pan Lond & Japanese assets (July 25), followed by 
ndon abrogating (July 26) Anglo-Japanese trea ty 
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of commerce, Japan-India treaty of commerce and the Japan-Burma 
treaty of commerce, and also declared the freezing of Japanese assets. 
The Batavia Government followed suit. Having been prepared for 
this sort of pressure, Japan promptly took retaliatory steps (July 28) 
by promulgating the Foreigners’ Transactions Control Regulations, 
effective on Britain, America, Canada, Australia, India, Burma, 
British Malaya, British Borneo, the Dutch East Indies and the Philip- 
pines. Udder the regulations all transactions in propetty and money, 
whether private or commercial, of “ designated foreigners, cor- 
porations of designated countries, corporations connected with de- 
signated foreigners and residents of designated countries are to be 
strictly restricted. The regulations took effect at once and the nationals 
of those countries which have frozen Japanese assets were placed 
under the necessity of applying for permits and of making teports in 
regard to their propetty, bank deposits and the like. 

Since then, however, 29. general licenses have been announced 
up to August 15 by the Finance Ministry for easing the vigour of 
the transactions regulations undet the principle of reciprocity for 
the general licenses granted the Japanese in dollar and sterling bloc 
countries. 
The changes of late in the world situation in general and in East Asia 

in particular have so vitally affected the welfare of 
J Ppa Pie ee © Brench Indo-China that, if left alone, would endanger 

ii the safety of Indo-China. The tendency became 
threateningly apparent, so much so that not only France but Japan as 
well, from the viewpoint of self-defence, could no longer remain indif- 
ferent. Realizing the common Franco-Japanese interests at stake, the 
two Governments started discussing, in a most amiable atmosphere, 
the means of joint defence of Indo-China. Both sides reached a perfect 
accord in views (July 21). The Privy Council approved the agreement 
(July 28), and the protocol was formally signed by Deputy Premier 
Darlan and Japanese Ambassador Sotomatsu Kato at Vichy (July 29), 
effective on the day. 

The two Governments also agreed to stipulate a detailed plan 
regarding the joint defence of Indo-China, and on the basis of a further 
agreement to arrange concrete plans to that end between Major-General 
Raishiro Sumita and Governor-General Decoux on the spot, all prepara- 
tions necessary to safeguard the French colony wete settled between the 
two tepresentatives (July 27). According to this concrete formula 
on the joint defence, Japan decided to dispatch teinforcements, both 
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land and sea forces, to southern French Indo-China, strong enough to 
encounter any and all emergencies. The decision was announced 
(July 29) by the War and Navy Departments in the Imperial Headquat- 
ters. The Japanese land force began, on the same day, with collabora- 
tion of the French authorities, landing at Saigon and its vicinity under 
the command of Lieut.-General Shohjiro lida. The Japanese naval 
force, under the command of Vice-Admiral Seiichi Niimi, after having 
convoyed the Imperial troops, arrived at Camranh Bay. 


The dispatch of the Japanese reinforcements to French Indo-China was 
; _ cattied out under the most peaceful conditions, 
ecesie ot) ae after friendly discussion between the two Govern- 
ments, for the protection of common interests, 
Japan, needless to state, strictly observes the territorial integrity and 
sovereignty of French Indo-China as defined in the Matsuoka-Henry 
agreement of last year (August 30), while France further reaffirmed the 
stipulations set forth in the protocol of this year (May) in which France 
pledged not to enter into any economic, political, or military under- 
standing with a third Power that might antagonize, directly or indirectly; 
the interests of Japan, and has realized the joint defence with Japan as 
an urgent measure to meet with the prevailing situation. 

With the British aggression in Syria, it was simply natural that 
France should have chosen the joint defence of French Indo-China as 
a protective means to guard its possession in East Asia. Japan, at the 
same time, always sensitive to the peace and security of the East Asian 
co-prospetity sphere, felt the acute need of considering preventive 
measures against the dangers threatening French Indo-China. Both 
Japan and France, thus, concurred in their views on the realities in East 
Asia and agreed upon joint defence after a complete understanding 
between the two. These simple and plain facts should serve as the best 
answer to the ever recurring “crisis” in East Asia manufactured and 
broadcast elsewhere. 


To overcome the more or less inconvenience felt, consequent on the 
Fagan aed Wes Anglo-American freezing of Japanese assets abroad, 
Credit Plan Made 11 baht payments to Thailand, the Yokohama Specie 

Bank, through the good offices of the Japanese and 

Thai Governments, established (August 1) a credit with the Thai 

bank syndicate for the sum of 10,000,000 bahts (equivalent to about 

¥'16,000,000), This will insure smooth imports of major products 
from Thai to Japan, demonstrating the firm resolution of the two 
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countries to promote their further mutual commercial advantage. It 
is specially noteworthy as a sign of the wideawake consciousness of 
East Asian peoples that Thailand has taken this determined step toward 
self-sufficiency within the East Asian co-prospetity sphere, in spite of 
the persistent ABCD encirclement efforts against Japan and other 
countries in East Asia. 


The Thai Government formally recognized Manchoukuo (August 5). 
: : Inasmuch as Thailand expressed its correct petcep- 
Hibel ey es tion of the East Asian situation by abstaining from 
using its right to vote when the League of Nations 
voted for the non-recognition of Manchoukuo, this recognition may 
even be considered rather belated. But, after all, complex factors in 
Thailand’s foreign relations have so far held the Bangkok Government 
back from extending recognition earlier. But now that Thailand has 
tecognized Manchoukuo, which constitutes an important link in the 
East Asian new ordet, the fact deserves particular attention as proof 
positive of Thailand’s resolution to co-operate in realizing the object 
of Hast Asia co-prosperity—especially in view of the grave circumstances 
that surround Thailand. It may be expected that Thailand will also 
recognize, before long, the National Government of China in Nanking, 
This will bring the total of the countries that have recognized 
Manchoukuo to twelve. It may be added that the Manchoukuo Go- 
vernment formally recognized (August 2) the newly risen Croatia, 


The steady progress with which membets of all major political factions 
pay in the Imperial Diet completed (August 20) the final 
Come Together “taft plan to organize a party, provided a subject of 

much public interest, inasmuch as the voluntary whole- 
sale dissolution of all political parties in the last session of the Diet left 
the public wondering if the party-less Diet were teally to continue. 

The formation of this body apparently involved many a delicate point 

to be adjusted or smoothed over, especially in view of the popular 

aversion to a pure revival of political parties. 

It is admitted, however, among these members that they want 
something more binding and controlling than a mere Diet membets’ 
club. They seek to develop the gathering into one strong group ; 
then, at the first opportune time, to organize it into a full-fledged 
political party. Whether or not it will be formally registered with the 
authorities as a political patty at all is not known, but there seems to be 
no doubt that they will maintain the policy of carrying it on as a political 
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patty or virtually as one. The structure that is to be drafted is ex- 
pected to resemble one that would eminently suit a regular party. 
This idea is further substantiated by the fact that in the choice of the 
chief sectetaty of the group who will wield much influence in the 
opetation of the semi-party, members ate demanding a man of vigorous, 
go-getter type. 


The President of a powerful republic and the Prime Minister of a re- 
nowned Empire holding a blackout parley some- 
whete out at sea was enough to atouse world 
speculation, but was, to the Japanese eye, hardly 
dignified. The 8-point declaration, following the “ hush-hush ” con- 
ference, void of any vital points, has made one wonder if the meeting 
deserved the precautionary secrecy so rigidly maintained. If the lack 
of aggressive “pep” in the declaration disappointed the British, the 
apparent affinity shown toward Soviet Communism angered American 
Catholics and the absence of reference to Japan disheartened Chungking, 
the Japanese press received the declaration witha cool, objective attitude. 
It made no excited comment but a deliberate scrutiny of the letter and 
spitit of the declaration. 

“Britain and America dogmatically hold as if the policy of de- 
fending their own welfare is the common truth of the world and have 
been trying to force it upon others,” observed the Tokyo Asahi. ‘The 
United States may think that she has completed the ‘ moral background ” 
for possible military actions in the future, but the 8-point declaration 
lacks the idealism manifested in the Wilsonian 14-point proposal; be- 
sides, it does not have even a cettain extent of fairness in itself.” 

“ The joint declaration will be just laughed off by the newly rising 
force of the world,” remarked the Tokyo Nichi Nichi. ‘‘'The two lead- 
ets, under the camouflage of the joint declaration, studied in detail the 
plan of intensifying their common front against Germany... . That 
they studied the means of bringing not only more economic pressure 
but military oppression as well against Japan is well understood... . 
The declaration, in this tespect, as was pointed out by an American 
Congressman, is tantamount to a declaration of war.” 

“ The world is no longer so naive as to jump at the oral bait of the 
democratic dictators,” declared the Miyako. ‘‘'The reference to the 
security of territorial integrity, equal distribution of raw materials, the 
freedom of commetce and seas, sounds hardly convincing, coming from 
the mouths of Britain and America, long notorious for the application 
of brutal force in acquirin g territories and monopolizing raw materials.” 


Anglo-U.S. Parley 
Excites Nobody 
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Fear entertained among some silk men here that as soon as the export 


of silk to the United States should cease in consequence 
ith indeaiay 
aces Freeze silk articles would fall was pointed out (August 4) by 


officials of the Agriculture and Forestry Ministry to be highly unneces- 
sary. Should the prices drop below ¥1,350 pet bale, the standard 
price, the Japan Silk Control Company would lose no time in purchas- 
ing silk in unlimited quantities so as to check any such sagging tendency, 
The Ministry revealed that it was planning to consolidate the founda- 
tion of the silk industry by opening up a new field for the commerciali- 
zation of the by-products which are obtained in the process of silk 
teeling, such as silkworm pupae, which has long been used both by 
the public and silk industrialists only as fodder or fertilizer. As Japan 
produces approximately 150,000,000 pounds of pupae annually, it is 
estimated that 100,000,000 pounds of protein can be extracted from 
it in a year. 


As a measure to facilitate the citculation of industrial capital, the 
; Bank of Japan announced (July 19) the lowering of its 
ies geid official discount rates on loans and overdrafts secured on 
debentures and other bonds, except Government bonds, 

by 0.05-0.10 sen per diem, effective July az. 

Designed to smooth the financing of productivity expansion and 
to effect closer co-operation between the Bank of Japan and city banks, 
the action is not aimd at lowering money rates in general. Beginning 
July 21, therefore, loans secured on Government-guaranteed bonds of 
Special juridical persons which are not companies ot bills secured on 
them were to be discounted 0.95 sen per diem and up, which means a 
lowering of 0.5 sen; bills secured on debentures ot bonds issued by 
Organizations which are not companies (except those that are Govern- 
ment-guaranteed) or local bonds, 1 sen per diem and up, which is o.1 
sen lower; overdrafts and correspondence overdrafts, 1 sen per diem, 
which is 0.1 sen down and bills secured on Manchoukuo Government 
bonds or Manchoukuo Government-guaranteed bonds marketed in 
Japan, 0.95 sen per diem and up, which is 0.5 sen lower. 


Japan took another step (August 11) toward placing itself on a war 
Bidieg bint: Sidbouic footing in the economic field, when the National 
Subject to New Controls ©enetal Mobilization Inquiry Commission at 

a plenary session adopted four draft Imperial 


otdinances having to do with stock Ptices, general prices and shipping. 
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The draft ordinance concerning stock prices provides that when- 
ever the Commertce and Industry Minister finds that a marked decline in 
the prices of stocks might impair the smooth working of the national 
economy, he may designate a stock or stocks and fix the lowest ptice or 
prices. The members of an exchange whete securities are bought and 
sold and securities brokers operating under the Securities Control Law 
ate to be prohibited from buying or selling those price-fixed stocks at 
ptices lower than those fixed by the Commerce and Industry Minister 
and from commissioning or being commissioned to buy or sell such 
stocks. ‘The lowest prices of stocks ate to be in ptinciple fixed by the 
Commerce and Industry Minister on the basis of the ptices of the stocks 
in question on the exchange on the day assigned by the Minister, but 
in case thete ate no exchange prices, the middle prices of spots will 
be made the bases of the decision. The Commerce and Industry 
Minister may, if the lowest prices he has fixed becomes markedly 
unjust on account of changes in circumstances, change those prices. 

The draft ordinance concerning provisional measures for assessing 
corporate stock holdings provides that a company should state amounts 
not exceeding the amounts specified when entering the values of its 
stock holdings in the inventory of its assets. This is aimed at prevent- 
ing the stocks held by industrial and trading companies from being 
dumped on the market and thus slumping the stocks in question. The 
main point of this ordinance, therefore, is to provide for assessment of 
corporate stock holdings, not on the basis of the market price, which 
might be exceedingly low, as is done under the Commercial Code, but 
on the basis of the price at which they were acquired or on the basis of 
the amount stated in the inventory of the assets of the company 
concerned. This will prevent stocks from being evaluated at prices 
ptevailing on a slumpy market. 

The draft ordinance concerning shipping control provides for 
official fixing of refitting charges, marine transportation charges not 
including freightage, stevedoring charges and various commissions, 
which have hitherto been free from control despite the fact that these 
auxiliary expenses play an important part in the formation of commodity 


ptices in general. They will first be pegged as of August 11 and of- 
ficial rates tagged on later. 


Thtee important measures concerning general prices, the price of rice 
Bien and the Prices of iron and steel were adopted by the 
Welconied::: Price Policy. Inquiry Commission on August 12. It was 

commented in business circles that not only were these 
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measures proper in such times of stress as face Japan, but it was most 
teassuring that the Government authorities drafted the plans on their 
own tesponsibility and decided on theit enforcement, which had not 
been the case with the many proposals placed before the commission 
in the past. They welcomed the arrangements announced for awarding 
tecognition to those industrial or commercial establishments which are 
manifesting notable efficiency and for making use of idle plants and 
equipment. 

Farmers received the ptice commission’s decision on the general 
line of rice policy with confidence in the Government’s intention and 
ability to “do the right thing by us.””. Encouragement grants are to 
be accorded not only in regard to rice in storage under control, which 
tepresents the portion of the total yield other than the tice held by the 
farmers themselves, but also to the rice to be held by tenant farmers 
which is not to be under Government control. This was expected to 
encoutage production and at the same time stimulate marketing, 

Iron and steel industrialists are glad to note that the Govern- 
ment’s price scheme for this industry as adopted py the price commis 
sion provides for compensation in cases where the prevailing prices 
should be found too low to constitute sound business. ‘This was re- 
garded as likely to stabilize and reassure iron and steel manufacturing 
enterprises. 
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ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL’S 
EIGHT POINTS 


By SAKUTARO TACHI 


HE eight points of the Roosevelt-Churchill joint declara- 
tion, the outcome of the meeting aboard the U.S.A. cruiser 
Augusta, resemble in many respects the Fourteen Points of 
President Wilson and the principles of settlement enunciated in 
his subsequent speeches, which furnished the basis of the peace 
negotiations of the first World War. ‘The eight points may be 
classified under the following heads: 

(1) Territorial 'Theit countries (i.e. the United States and 
Great Britain) seek no aggrandizement, territorial or otherwise 
(Point 1). They desire to see no territorial changes that are not 
fully in accord with the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned (Point 2). They wish to see sovereign tights and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly de- 
ptived thereof (latter part of Point 8). The principle of ter- 
titorial s¢atus quo is to be conceived as implied in these points, 
while the principle of self-determination in territorial settlements 
may be construed as included in the first half of Point 3 (see (2) 
below). 

(2) Political ‘They respect the right of all peoples to choose 
the form of government under which they will live (first half of 
Point 3). They hope to see a lasting peace established, after the 
final destruction of Nazi tyranny (Point 6). 

(3) Economic They will endeavour, with due respect for 
thei existing obligations, to further the enjoyment by all States, 
gteat or small, victor or vanquished, of access on equal terms 
to trade and raw materials of the world which ate needed for 
their economic prosperity (Point 4). ‘They desite to bring about 
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fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field 
with the object of securing for all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement and social security (Point 5). 

(4) The Freedom of the Seas The peace to be established 
(referring to Point 6) should enable all men to traverse the high 
seas and oceans without interference (Point 7). 

(5) Established Peace and Disarmament After the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a peace 
which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own tettitory and which will afford assurance that 
all men in all lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want (Point 6). They believe that all the nations in the 
world, for realistic as well as spiritual reasons, must come to 
the abandonment of the use of force. Since no futute peace can 
be maintained if land, sea or air armaments continue to be em- 
ployed by nations which threaten, or may threaten, aggression 
outside their frontiers, they believe that, pending the establish- 
ment of a wide and permanent system of general security, the 
disarmament of such nations is essential. They will likewise 
aid and encourage all other practical measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the crushing burden of armaments 
(Point 8). 

The corresponding classification of the terms of the Fourteen 
Points and of the subsequently enunciated principles of settle- 
ment as adopted as the basis of peace negotiations after the first 
World War may be attempted in the following mannet : 

(1) Territorial The principle of evacuation by the German 
atmy of occupied territories and of the restoration of these 
regions was enunciated, especially in the cases of Belgium (Point 
7), France (Point 8), Roumania, Serbia and Montenegro (Point 
11). In some cases the principle of readjustment of frontiers 
either along clearly recognizable lines of nationality! or so as to 


1 According to the Fourteen Points, the peoples of Austro-Hungary, whose place 
among the nations it was desirable should be safeguarded and assured, were to be accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous development (Point 10). But after the Fourteen 
Points speech on January 8, 1918, the President’s attitude began to show a marked 
change in this respect. Increasing sympathy with the oppressed nationalities led President 
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include indisputably national populations (Point 9 for Italy and 
Point 10 for Poland) and that of free access to the sea (Point 
11 for Serbia and Point 13 for Poland) was enunciated. As to 
colonial claims, it was prescribed that a free, open-minded, 
and absolutely impartial adjustment should be made, based 
upon a strict observance of the principle that in determin- 
ing all such questions of sovereignty the interests of the 
populations concerned must have equal weight with the 
equitable claims of the government whose title was to be 
determined (Point 5). In the Four Principles given in the 
Wilsonian address on February 11, 1918, the principle of 
essential justice (Principle 1), that of the interest and benefit 
of the populations concerned (Principles 2 and 3), and that 
of nationality (Principle 4) were stressed as determining the 
territorial settlements to be made. President Wilson had prefac- 
ed these principles by the following important statements : 
“There shall be no annexations, no contributions, no 
punitive damages. . .Self-determination is not a mere phrase. 
It is an imperative principle of action which statesmen will 
henceforth ignore at their peril.” Among the Four Objects of 
President Wilson’s Fourth of July Address at Mount Vernon, 
the thitd object was to the effect that every question, whether 
of territory, of sovereignty, economic arrangement, or of 
political relationship, was to be decided upon the basis of free 
acceptance of that settlement by the people immediately con- 
cerned, and not upon the basis of the material interests or advan- 
tage of any other nation or people which might desite a different 
settlement for the sake of exterior influence or mastery (Object. 
3). 

(2) Political The first of the Four Objects in the Mount 
Vernon Address on July 4 was announced to be “ the destruc- 


Wilson to espouse the cause of the national aspirations of Czecho-Slovaks and Yugo-Slavs, 
and to consider the granting to them of opportunities for autonomous development an 
unsatisfactory solution. On June 28, 1918, the position of the United States Government 
was stated as being that all branches of the Slav race should be completely freed from Ger- 


man and Austrian rule. The grant of independence to Czecho-Slovakia mear che break- 
up of Austro-Hungaty. 
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tion of every atbitrary power anywhere that could separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice, disturb the peace of the world ; 
ot if it could not be presently destroyed, at least its reduction 
to virtual impotence.” In the President’s note of October 14, 
1918, to Germany, teferring to the above-cited statement in his 
Mount Vernon address, he pointed out that “the power which 
had till then controlled the German nation was of the sort there 
described.” President Wilson added that it was within the 
choice of the German nation to alter it, and that such alteration 
was held to be a condition precedent to peace. The whole 
process of peace would, in his judgment, depend upon the 
definite and satisfactory character of the guarantees which could 
be given in this fundamental matter. In the President’s note to 
Germany of October 23, 1918, the President recurred again to 
the question of the internal government of Germany. The 
ptinciple of a government responsible to the German people 
had, he pointed out, not yet been fully worked out. The Ger- 
man people, he insisted, had no means of commanding the 
acquiescence of the military authorities of the Empire in the 
popular will; the power of the King of Prussia to control 
arbitrarily the policy of the Empire was untrammelled. President 
Wilson concluded, if the Government of the United States “‘ must 
deal with the military masters and the monarchical autocrats of 
Germany presently, or if it was likely to have to deal with them 
later, in regard to the international obligations of the German 
Empire, it must demand not peace negotiations, but surrender.” 

(3) Economic The temoval, so fat as possible, of all 
economic barriers and the establishment of equality of trade 
conditions among all the nations consenting to the peace and 
associating themselves together for its maintenance (Point 3). 
As the fourth of the President’s Five Points (or Particulars) in 
the address of September 27, 1918, it was stated that there 


could be no special, selfish economic combinations within the . 


League and no employment of any form of economic boycott 
ot exclusion, except that the power of economic penalty by 
exclusion from the markets of the world might be vested in 
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the League of Nations (Particular 4). 

(4) The Freedom of the Seas Absolute freedom of naviga- 
tion upon the seas, outside territorial waters, alike in peace and 
in war, except that the seas may be closed in whole or in part 
by international action for the enforcement of international 
covenants (Point 2). 

(5) Established Peace and Disarmament Open covenants 
of peace, openly arrived at, after which there shall be no private 
international understandings of any kind but diplomacy shall 
ptoceed always frankly and in the public view (Point 1). Ade- 
quate guatantees given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety 
(Point 4.) A general association of nations must be formed 
under specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual 
guatantees of political independence and territorial integrity to 
great and small states alike (Point 14). Among the Four 
Objects of the address at the tomb of Washington at Mount 
Vernon, the President summarized the demand for the League of 
Nations as that for the reign of law, based upon the consent 
of the governed, and sustained by the organized opinion of 
mankind. (Object 4). A comparison of the recent eight points 
with the Wilsonian Fourteen Points shows that the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers continue to insist on the principle of the territorial 
Status quo and that of self-determination in territorial matters. 
But the maintenance of the status quo is not always conducive 
to social fairness and peace in national as well as in international 
affaits. To ignore the real wants of a growing and rising nation | 
and to deny it the enjoyment of appropriate living-space is not 
only unfair to that nation, but is the surest way to disturbances 
of international peace. In the recent Anglo-Saxon Eight 
Points, the idea of the maintenance of the status quo in territorial 
matters is tempered only by the action of the principle of self- 
determination. Though the application of this principle proves 
teasonable in certain cases, it cannot be taken as an absolute 
truth. Even in cases where the formula of plebiscite is adopted, 
the result given is in many cases discordant with the desires of 
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the people concerned. What the generality of the people in a 
cettain territory truely desire cannot always be ascertained by 
the professions of some ambitious of over-zealous petsons or 
groups of such persons. If this were not so, the desires of 
the Hindoos, for example, with tespect to independence or 
autonomy should be tealized, instead of being ignored or 
suppressed as they actually are. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill declaration to the effect that they 
respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live (Point 3) does not seem to be in com- 
plete consonance with theit avowed aim of the destruction of 
Nazi tyranny. In this respect, Wilson’s desite to see the 
destruction, or reduction to virtual impotence, of every arbitrary 
power that disturbs the peace of the world, is to be recollected, 
Perhaps it is that the Anglo-Saxon statesmen consider what they 
term aggtessive actions to be inherent in the Nazi or other 
autocratic political systems. But, generally speaking, the causes 
of the disturbances of international peace lie not so much in the 
existence of some particular internal political system, Nazi, 
autoctatic or otherwise, but mostly in international situations, 
where the real wants, political, economic or otherwise, of grow- 
ing and rising nations are hampered and unsatisfied. Con- 
cerning economic conditions, the Anglo-Saxon statesmen state. 
in their joint declaration that they will endeavour to further the 
enjoyment by all States of access on equal terms to the trade and 
raw materials of the world which are necessary to their economic 
ptosperity. But this expression of their endeavour is nothing 
but a favour which they will condescend to grant and is besides 
exptessly restricted by what they term “ due respect for their ex- 
isting obligations.” The Wilsonian ideal of the establishment of 
equality of trade conditions among all nations and of the removal 
of all economic barriers dwindled to the proportion of Article 
23 (d) of the Pact of the League of Nations, stipulating that the 

members of the League will make provisions to secure and main- 
tain freedom of communications and of transit and equitable 
treatment of the commerce of all members of the League. Even 
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in this restricted application, though based on these stipulations 
and on the principle of the equality of nations and supported by 
the strength of the League of Nations, the Wilsonian economic 
ideals failed lamentably of realization. How then can other 
States tely on the free condescending favour of the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers for access to trade and raw materials necessary 
for them ? 

Concerning the freedom of the seas, the recent Anglo- 
Saxon Eight Points state merely the freedom of all men to 
traverse the high seas without hindrance when peace is estab- 
lished. ‘That freedom is deemed to be the result of peace and 
concerns only the time of peace. Wilson’s freedom of the 
seas teptesented a different ideal and was concerned primarily 
with neutral and non-belligerent rights, and especially the im- 
munity of ptivate property at sea in wartime. Though the 
term “‘ freedom of the seas ” was not used until recently* in this 
sense, it may be said to be on the same lines as the traditional 
American contentions as to the tights of a neutral. What 
President Roosevelt in his famous fireside chat meant by what 
he described as the American docttine of the freedom of the seas 
may have been something similar to the Wilsonian freedom of 
the seas, but it has quite a different scope to the freedom of all 
men to travetse high seas referred to in Point 7 of the recent 
Eight Points, for this latter freedom is concerned only with 
time of peace. It is undeniable that the expression “ freedom 
of the seas” is subject to vatious interpretations. According 
to the traditional interpretation among international lawyers 


1 Seymour in his Intimate Papers of Colonel House, (vol.1, p. 408) suggests that the use 
of the term “freedom of the seas” in the new Wilsonian sense originated with Colonel 
House. In so far as the freedom of navigation on the seas is concerned, it is now recog- 
nized as an established general principle in the domain of international law in time of 
peace, although it is not yet fully established in wartime, as the law of neutrality with 
which the freedom of navigation chiefly concerns itself consists primarily of the results of 
compromises between the interests of belligerents and those of neutrals. The fact that 
President Wilson found it necessary to insist on the principle of the so-called freedom of 
the seas having in view the freedom of navigation in time of war, and Great Britain and 
some other Allied Powers in the fist World War found themselves justified to object to 
its adoption as a term of the peace settlement, proves that the said freedom is not yet 
established in law in time of war. 
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the freedom of the seas meant the legal status of the seas 
themselves of being free from the sovereign Powers of any 
State. In the Grotian acceptation of the expression mare 
liberum, the seas themselves ate conceived of rather as personi- 
fications enjoying this freedom. Still the freedom of the 
seas is usually considered to refer to the freedom enjoyed by 
all nations, or by vessels and persons of these nationalities, to 
use the seas for the purpose of navigation, fishery, national de- 
fence, etc., that which enjoys the “freedom” not being the 
seas themselves, but the nations, vessels and persons making 
use of the seas. The meaning given by President Wilson, 
and perhaps by President Roosevelt in his fireside chat, to this 
expression has some resemblance to this latter acceptation as 
propounded by some international lawyers to define the use of 
the seas, but this principle is generally limited in its application 
to the definition of neutral or non-belligerent tights in time of 
wat. The principle of the freedom of the seas as formulated 
by President Wilson was, however, found unpalatable to the 
British taste. To accept the principle was considered tanta- 


mount to giving up an essential national weapon—their suptemacy - 


on the sea. So it came about that, notwithstanding Wilson’s 
insistence, the Allied Governments in their memorandum to 
President Wilson (embodied in President Wilson’s Note to 
Germany of November 5, 1918) pointed out that Point 2 of 
the Fourteen Points relating to the so-called freedom of the seas 
Was open to various interpretations, some of which they could 
not accept. The Allied Powers thus teserved to themselves 
complete freedom on this subject when they entered the Peace 
Conference, and none of the peace treaties of the first World 
War contain any stipulation on the freedom of the seas. 
The freedom of all men to traverse the high seas in time of peace 
referred to in Point 7 of the Eight Points has nothing to do with 
this sort of question. Indeed Point 7 may be tegarded as having 
very little meaning. 

__ In comparing the recent Anglo-Saxon Eight Points with the 
Wilsonian Fourteen Points, the absence or dimness of all te- 
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ference to the idea of a world ordet is conspicuous. Nothing in 
the joint declaration of the Anglo-Saxon statesmen suggests 
that the continuation of the Geneva institution is conceived of as 
a future factor in their peace plan, though there is found a 
cutsory reference to the “ establishment of a wide and permanent 
system of general security” (Point 8.) This attitude toward 
the League of Nations might be construed by some as spelling 
the knell of that now impotent institution. 

“ Pending establishment of a wider and permanent system 
of general security,” as the phrase runs in Point 8 of the recent 
Anglo-Saxon joint declaration, international relations are 
contemplated as those between opposing forces. It is proclaimed 
that their intention is to enforce disarmament on the so-called 
aggressive Powers before the so-called peace-loving fighters for 
such enforcement will themselves acquiesce in disarmament. 

In the otiginal Wilsonian peace plan, the League of Nations 
formed the keystone of the whole. Though that institution in 
practice lacked efficacy for the promotion of peace among 
nations and for mutual equitable treatment of them in matters 
political, economical or otherwise, chiefly through the sub- 
sequent abstention of the United States and the selfish and 
egoistic attitude of the States wielding predominant influence 
within that institution, it is undeniable that it might have formed 
the nucleus of a powerful influence for the realization of a lofty 
ideal of permanent peace under better circumstances. The 
peace plan in the recent Eight Points stands ona different footing 
from that of Wilson’s Fourteen Points in this important respect. 
The later plan stands on force, on the destruction of Nazi political 
system and pethaps of the political systems of Axis States, and 
on the disarmament to be enforced on them. ‘Theit objects are 
entitely Opposed—the one was a statement of peace aims, this a 
Statement of war aims. 

In a broadcast speech on August 24, Winston Churchill 
Stated that there wete two distinct and marked differences in 
the Roosevelt-Chutchill joint declaration and the attitude 
adopted by the Allies during the latter part of the first World 
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War. Instead of assuming that there would never be any mote 
war, as they had done during the latter part of the last wat, the 
United States ahd Great Britain were stated to intend to take 
ample precautions to prevent its renewal in any period they 
could foresee by effecting disarmament of the guilty nation, 
while remaining suitably protected themselves. The second 
difference was said to lie in the fact that, instead of trying to 
ruin German trade by all kinds of additional trade barriers and 
hindrances, as had been the case in 1919, they came to adopt 
difinitely the view that it was not in the interest of the world 
and of their two countries that any large nation should be 
isolated or shut out from the means of making a decent living 
for itself and its people by its industry and enterprise. These 
were stated to be far-reaching changes. Regarding the first 
difference, they intend now to enforce disarmament to the so- 
called guilty or aggtessive nations by the joint force of the 
United States and Great Britain as well as of theit associates and 
to effect and maintain by that same force “armed peace of the 
world” for some time to come. The realization of their purpose 
respecting this point depends entirely on their victory in the 
wart and the maintenace of preponderant force after the war. 
With regard to the so-called second difference, the fact should 
be recognized that they (the United States and Great Britain) 
seem at last to have come to realize to a certain extent the folly 
of their past policy of denying to give due considerations to 
the appropriate life conditions of the German nation and of the 
accumulating economic batriets and hindrances, so as to have 
exasperated that vigorous nation and have incited to better their 
conditions and thus to have created a sure cause of the present 
wat. 

In the said broadcast statement, Winston Churchill, refer- 
ting to the Far Eastern question, declared that every effort would 
be made to secure a peaceful settlement. He also stated that 
the United States was labouring with infinite patience to arrive 
at a fair and amicable settlement which would give Japan the 

vowed assurances upon its legitimate interests. And this, 
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notwithstanding the accumulation of facts, apparently betraying 

the enmity on the part of American statesmen to Japan, 7. e. the 

denunciation of the Treaty of Commerce, the freezing of Japa- 

nese assets, vatious military, naval or aerial preparations, various 

pro-Chungking measures, etc. He seems to lay stress on the 

so-called “ legitimate interests.” Does that sort of legitimism 

imply the insistence on the maintenance of the Nine-Power 

Treaty, as it is rigidly interpreted after the hitherto-held Anglo- 
Saxon fashionP If the question is to be answered in the 
affirmative, one might ask the next question whether the denial 
to Japan, therein possibly involved, of the freedom of securing 
the attainment of its life conditions, in free accord with the 
Far Eastern continental authorities, is not incompatible with 
the new idea, held by Winston Churchill to have been definitely 
adopted by the two Anglo-Saxon Powets, not to obstruct the 
access of large or small nations to the means of making a 
decent living. 
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INDO-CHINA 


By AKIO KASAMA 


ISPATCH of additional Japanese armed forces to southern 
French Indo-China has been a signal for Great Britain 

and the United States to tighten joint economic pressure against 
Japan. Though the dispatch of Japanese armed forces was 
the outcome of an accotd with France, on the eve of the 
announcement of the Franco-Japanese agreement for the joint 
defence of the French colony, both Great Britain and the United 
States froze Japanese assets in these countries. Other measures, 
calculated by the two countries to bring economic pressure to 
bear upon Japan, included a denunciation of the Treaty of Com- 
merce and Navigation on the part of Great Britain and a further 
tightening of the anti-Japanese oil embargo on the part of 
the United States. Thus, the advance of Japanese security 
forces to French Indo-China, though intended as a peaceful 
measute, has alarmed Great Britain and the United States, and 
come as a shock to other parts of the world. On the other 
hand, in Japan it has been viewed with extteme satisfaction by 
vatious ‘strata of society, even though it is quite possible that 
the nature and degree of satisfaction may differ in various 

walks of life. 

The intellectual classes, acquainted with the close cultural 
telations which existed between Japan and French Indo-China 
in earlier times, recall now with interest Japan’s old associa- 
tions with Linyi, Chancheng, Campa or Kaowen (Khmer), 
Founan, Chenla and other places in French Indo-China, the 
names of which occur in Chinese history. Japanese music still 
Tetains influences of the ancient Cambodian music. General Liu 
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Fang in the reign of the Emperor Yang-ti during the Sui Dynasty 
on his triumphal return from a punitive expedition to Cams 
(Cambodia) is said to have brought back with him a musician 
from Founan (Cambodia). This music, thus introduced to 
China, is said to have been impotted to Japan during the Tang 
Dynasty. History also records several other direct cultural 
contacts between Japan and southern French Indo-China in 
eatlier times. Japan’s classical court music, for instance, con- 
tains adaptations of Linyi music, said to have been introduced 
to this country in ancient times by Fo Che, an inhabitant of 
Linyi, or Saigon. 

The territory now included in French Indo-China was early 
developed under the influence of Indian culture, especially of 
Brahmanism and Buddhism. As the confluence of the two 
streams of Indian and Chinese culture, it is easy to imagine that 
in ancient times a large number of the inhabitants of this area 
must have come to Japan in the period when Japan was absorb- 
ing all it could of Buddhism and Buddhist cultute from India 
and China. The cultural relations between Japan and French 
Indo-China during the seventh and the eighth centuries may 
have, therefore, been far closer than they ate generally believed 
to have been. 

Abé-no-Nakamato, one of Japan’s ambassadors to China 
during the Tang Dynasty, is here remembered chiefly as a talent- 
ed poet and scholar, but the record of his work in China shows 
him to have been also an able statesman. Chinese history re- 
cords that Abé-no-Nakamaro was appointed to high office under 
the Tang Dynasty in the middle of the eighth century and 
eventually to the post of Governor-General of Annam. So, 
from the seventh century onwards, indications ate not lacking 
of the close telations existing between Japan and this area, rela- 
tions which became extraordinarily close with the development 
of close bonds of commerce and friendship in the sixteenth 
centuty, before these were cut by the Tokugawa policy of 
national isolation. 

But, coming to modern times, reference may be made here 
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to an interesting episode of the first European War, which is 
now almost everybody’s property. After the German invasion 
of France, when Paris was in danger, the French Foreign 
Minister, Pichon, proposed to Japan that in return for military 
aid to reinforce the allies in France, French Indo-China should 
be ceded to Japan. The Japanese Government, however, 
declined this attractive offer without any hesitation, and instead 
aided the Allies with naval forces and also with war supplies. 
It is true that some Japanese politicians at that time expected 
France to cede French Indo-China to Japan, because they 
believed that French rule in Indo-China was a blot on the 
colonial policy of a modern great Power. It is also true 
that many Japanese, inflamed with the aspiration of Asia for 
the Asiatics, felt no mild indignation against France for its 
policy in French Indo-China, which, they assumed, aimed only 
at exploiting the natives, without itself developing the natural 
resources ot permitting other nationals to do so. 

The extremists among the anti-French remembered also 
how France had taken part in the Triple Intervention against 
Japan, following the termination of the Sino-Japanese War, 
1894-5, which had compelled Japan to return Liaotung Penin- 
sula, ceded to Japan by China under the terms of the peace 
treaty. So mortified had the Japanese nation been by this in- 
tervention that it gave rise to a movement in preparation for 
the day when scores should be settled with Russia, Germany 
and France. That day arrived for Russia jn the defeat of 1904— 
5- And it was not accidental that Japan joined in the first 
European War on the British side against Germany, for here 
was another opportunity of retaliation against one of the authors 
of the Triple Intervention. With the final defeat of Ger- 
many, therefore, Japan had paid off her old scores against two 
of the three authors of the Triple Intervention. Resentment 
against France, even though it cettainly existed, was not so 
strong, fot it was obviously not the ringleader in the Triple 
Intervention, but had merely followed the German initiative. 
Still, the facilities extended by France to the Baltic Fleet on its 
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fatal cruise to Far Eastern waters during the Russo-Japanese 
War, including the placing at its disposal of-Camranh Bay, 
French Indo-China, left an indelible impression on the memory 
of the Japanese nation. Bushido, the samurai ethical code, dic- 
tates that absolute faith must be kept. This belief, in conform- 
ity with which Japanese have sacrificied their lives for retalia- 
tion, has assumed modern forms, but it still remains the ethical 
code which tules all Japanese, both individually and collectively. 

Still, while Japanese sentiments toward France have under- 
gone changes from time to time, at no time has the Japanese 
Government extended any assistance to the Annamese independ- 
ence movement. Nor has it encouraged Thailand to recover its 
lost territories from French Indo-China. On the contrary, the 
Japanese Government has consistently maintained friendly te- 
lations with France since the first European War, in which 
Japan and France fought side by side as Allies, and has fully 
respected France’s sovereignty over French Indo-China. 

The object of the dispatch of the Japanese security 
forces to southern French Indo-China is, as was jointly an- 
nounced by the Japanese and French Governments, the joint 
defence of French Indo-China. Taking warning by the fate of 
Syria, a spokesman of the Vichy Government issued a statement 
on August 4, reviewing the conclusion of the Franco- Japanese 
agreement : 

In Syria, we had to deal with plain aggression by Britain without an 
ultimatum and without forewarning. We had an army there, but we 
could not hope to supply it with reinforcements and materials. The 
army, however, resisted thirty-one days. 

In French Indo-China, on July 30, we recognized the preponderant 
position of Japan in the Far East and on that account we gave it military 
facilities. 

Enemy concentrations are threatening French Indo-China and at 
this moment Indo-China has been cut off from its homeland. We can- 
not send reinforcements there, hence we have accepted Japanese military 
ptecautions through Kato-Darlan agreement. 

It is natural and proper that the Vichy Government should 

take precautionary measutes in order that there should be no 
fepetition of the Syrian fiasco. And no less natural and proper 
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is it that Japan, after having successfully mediated in the Thaj- 
French Indo-China border dispute, should also take precau- 
tionaty measures, in view of recent British machinations in 
Thailand as well as of the so-called ABCD encirclement of 
French Indo-China and Thailand. 

The satisfaction, felt by the Japanese nation over the pro- 
tection, even if only of a temporary nature, which French Indo- 
China has so readily accepted from Japan’s military strength 
against foreign invasion, may be easily understood, if only from 
the long and varied associations of Japan with the French 
colony. From the days of the Wako, the Japanese buccaneers, 
of the mediaeval period up to modern times, large numbers of 
Japanese settled in these regions, French Indo-China and Thai- 
land, and relics of the “ Japanese towns,” built by them in 
French Indo-China, Thailand and the Netherlands East Indies 
ate a source of constant interest to historical experts. 

The greatest source of satisfaction, however, to the Japa- 
nese in this dispatch of troops for joint defence of French Indo- 
China is in the fact that they realize that this marks a great step 
forward in the construction of the co-ptospetity sphere of greater 
East Asia, of which Japan has assumed the leadetship. This 
co-prosperity sphere is something of a fat more spiritual nature 
than the éebensraum as envisaged by Germany, a fact which forms 
at once the strong and the weak points of the Japanese project 
of a co-ptosperity sphere. 

Sadly enough the true form of this scheme is grossly mis- 
understood by the outside world; especially by the anti-Axis 
Powers, pattly perhaps because of Japan’s poor methods of 
Propaganda. For co-prospetity does not mean domination by 
Japan; if Japan were a thousand times as powerful as it is, 
there would not be a single statesman in this country who 
would be so reckless as to dream of enslaving China ot the 
South Seas. : 

Theoretically, the idea of a co-prospetity sphere of greater 
East Asia runs parallel to the American Montoe Docttine. 
Just as Montoeism is subject to evolutions in its interpretation 
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and application, the co-prosperity idea will undergo similar evo- 
lutions. And just as some obscurantists would deny that Mon- 
roeism had any actual existence, so also could the cO-prosperity 
sphere be dismissed as a mete vision. But what is certain is 
that a stronger influence than that of the United States emerging 
in the American continent would constitute a danger to the 
United States of America, or would at least shake its sense 
of security. The Japanese can understand and sympathize 
with the basic policy of the United States which aims at estab- 
lishing itself in a dominant position in those Latin American 
countries which border on the Caribbean Sea, the Mediterrane- 
an of the Western Hemisphere, which the United States regards 
as its life line. Japan’s policy of building up a co-prospetity 
sphere throughout greater East Asia runs parallel to this basic 
American policy. Any influence, coming from outside East 
Asia, if it were to establish a dominant position in French Indo- 
China, Thailand or the Netherlands East Indies, which border 
on the South China Sea, the Mediterranean of East Asia, would 
constitute a danger to Japan, or would at least shake Japan’s 
sense of security. | Considered in this light, French Indo- 
China may be likened to Mexico or Cuba in Latin America or 
Syria or Egypt in Europe. 

The charge, however groundless it may be, that Japan 
means to secure dominant or monopolistic interests in China 
cannot, in the nature of things, be exploded successfully until 
after the complete settlement of the Sino-Japanese conflict. 
But no suspicion of any such intentions can arise in connection 
with the joint defence of French Indo-China. On the other 
hand, the policies hitherto pursued by Great Britain and the 
United States have obviously been of an exclusive nature. 
While Great Britain and the United States demand an open door 
in China, they keep their own doors shut tight; they exclude 
Japanese immigrants from their territories and their colonies, 
without any teason or justification, and the United States has 
even intrigued with some Latin American countries to deny 
entry to those Japanese immigrants who have arrived in those 
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countries, after going through the prescribed formalities. 

We may take out minds back a few years to the period 
when Japanese industrial goods were on a fair way to making 
peaceful inroads into the world market only to find ourselves 
confronted with all the strength of Anglo-American capitalism, 
which devised and enforced every conceivable means of exclusion 
and discrimination against Japanese goods. Several years ago, 
when the writer, as the president of the Japanese Delegation, 
was negotiating with the Egyptian Government for the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty, he found that Egypt, which 
claimed to be an independent country, would not or could not 
permit the entry of Japanese goods which would compete with 
merchandise of British make, especially Lancashire cotton goods, 
The ban placed by the Egyptian Government on the import of 
cotton piecegoods of Japanese make deprived the Egyptian 
masses, especially the fellahin (peasants), of the opportunity of 
purchasing cheap but good underwear and hosiery. So also 
wete the masses in the Netherlands East Indies and French 
Indo-China prevented from purchasing Japanese goods. Now, 
however, most fortunately from the cultural viewpoint, as it 
allows the natives to improve their standard of living, the eco- 
nomic agreement between Japan and France has opened the 
way for a barter of cheap cotton piecegoods of Japanese manu- 
facture for products in French Indo-China, and the dispatch of 
the Japanese forces to Indo-China may well serve to guarantee 
smooth execution of the economic agreement. 

There is no manner of doubt that it is the hypocritical and 
exclusionist Anglo-American policies which have dtiven Japan 
willy-nilly to the determination to undertake the establishment 
of a co-prosperity sphere of greater East Asia. In other words, 
it is the failure of Great Britain and the United States to observe 
neutrality in Japan’s undeclared wat against Chiang Kai-shek 
' that has led up to the establishment of the Wang Ching-wei 
régime at Nanking as well as to the dispatch of Japanese forces 
to French Indo-China. 


No wonder is it that the Japanese people see their armies 
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thus entering French Indo-China with satisfaction. | The 
inexhaustible natural resources of French Indo-China will thus 
be made open to development through the co-operation 
between Japan and France, or possibly Japan, China and 
France. A hundted per cent. autarchy cannot be expected 
of any economic b/oc even under the new order, but the 
exchange of rice and coal from French Indo-China for cotton 
piecegoods and other miscellaneous goods manufactured in 
Japan will go a long way toward an improvement of the 
economic situation of both countries. 

This peaceful entry of Japanese secutity forces into 
French Indo-China on a friendly mission marks the one bright 
spot in the political situation of the world, otherwise all bloody 
and dismal. If the Annamese who account for the majority of 
the population in French Indo-China had been so unfavourably 
disposed toward Japan as the anti-Japanese Chinese are, the 
Vichy Government could not have accepted Japan’s proposals 
for joint defence of French Indo-China. As it is, however, 
the Annamese heartily welcome the Japanese  secutity 
forces, as they amply demonstrated when the Japanese troops 
advanced to northern French Indo-China in autumn of 
last year. Thus does the establishment of a co-prosperity 
sphere throughout greater East Asia, as projected by Japan, ap- 
peat not as a mere vision, but as something which is being 
translated into action, though yet but partially and by piecemeal. 
And the writer believes that the dispatch of Japanese forces to 
southern French Indo-China forms an auspicious forerunner 
of the new order in East Asia, for the construction of which 
Japan has been bending all her energies since the outbreak 
of hostilities with China four years ago. 
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iS the reign of the Chin Dynasty in China, Prime Minister 

Shang Yang, acting as legislator, established a criminal code 
based on the principle of meting out severe penalties. But it 
was he himself who became the first victim of the extreme 
penalty after returning to the life of a commoner. Confucius 
maintained that hypocrites were the enemy of virtues and on 
that basis he admonished pharisaic people. There is no more 
dangerous democratic people or country in the world than one 
who or which is obsessed with the self-conceited idea that he 
of it is the highest exponent of democracy. The German form 
of government, as it appears to our unbiased eyes, stands on the 
basis of the really essential principles of democracy, for the 
German people are perfectly united as one body around Fiihrer 
Hitler, whom they discovered with their gtegarious instinct in 
their search for an opening for their national and racial existence 
and development in the days of extreme difficulties. The votes 
Hitler won were so many that they were really beyond comparison 
with those which Roosevelt gained for his third term. Though 
patadoxical it may appear to those who are not well versed in 
such political affairs, Hitler can be tegarded as a real king of the 
people, if Roosevelt is a camouflaged defender of democracy. 
Corrupt and stereotyped democracy is nothing more than a 
puppet manipulated by political strings of banking and industri- 
al capitalism. Intelligent Americans are well aware that theit 
country’s government is run by sixty or eighty plutoctatic famil- 
ies. In France the first revolution was followed by another 
which aimed to change completely the condition of the former, 
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and still other revolutions took place in succession. The com- 
munist revolution of Russia was supetseded by another revolu- 
tion and the teal significance of the Marxists’ tevolution is no 
longer discoverable. In view of such ceaseless changes in the 
thoughts of man, it behoves us to bear in mind that the people 
who constitute themselves as the highest quarantine officer of the 
world are the most dangerous, andthat they may be the vety people 
who must be quarantined fitst of all. Is it not fitting to apply 
to the United States in the present international politics the very 
biting criticism which Confucius directed against the gtoup of 
people whom he castigated as hypocrites? Who ate the teal 
betrayets of the Monroe Doctrine? Or inversely, who ate the 
real upholders of the Monroe Doctrine able to serve as a pto- 
pelling force of human conduct with the pristine simplicity 
and naivety ? 


II 


The American Montoe Doctorine and foreign policy as 
exemplified by the open door principle ate said to be the result 
of consideration and requirement of, first, that country’s own 
existence and development and more particularly the preserva- 
tion of its rights and interests ; second, the maintenance of the 
vatious peace principles. which are traditional to the United 
States as well as the international treaties born of such princi- 
ples ; third, national defence. However, the bases on which 
these policies are formulated ate not atranged in parallel. 
According to the view of the present writer, the second is based 
on the first and the third is a sort of superstructure built on the 
basis of the fitst and second. International advantages or 
interests and international political principles, therefore, co- 
incide with each other at their starting point, for the latter is 
nothing other than a form of rationalization ot legal protection 
of the former. Being a rational creature, man is prone to tec- 
ognize to a cleavage between an immutable ptinciple and an ac- 
companying advantage in his effort to formulatize his ideas. The 
United States, having been active from its birth on the stage of 
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international politics and having consistently tried to unify and 
formulate its ideas, the gap between the advantages and interests 
on the one hand and the peace principles on the other is es- 


i ide in that country. A typical example of such a gap 
geal ion with the Monroe Docttine. At first the 


is found in connect! 
cleavage between the principle and advantage of the Montoe 
Doctrine could be adequately filled by broad interpretation of 
the doctrine. But such a patch-work would no longer serve to 
covet up the complete change of the country’s foreign policy. 
If democracy is really to be introduced into international poli- 
tics today, the things which the United States intends to do are 
diametrically opposed to such a purpose. The Monroe Doc- 
ttine in its solemn significance no longer remains in the 
United States: it is now the doctrine consistently upheld by the 
Axis Powers. Ameticans now are groping in the mud of illu- 
sion and fallacy, and the so-called American way of life is no- 
thing more than an expression of theit agony of inconsistency. 
It can never serve as protective colour legally for what they do. 
To present the writer’s conclusion first, the Americans have 
launched themselves upon the great adventure of world domina- 
tion by economic and military power as well as of suppet-im- 
petialism, while they have degraded themselves to be a bettayer 
of the Monroe Doctrine. They are being effectively opposed 
by the Axis nations who uphold loyally the primal principles of 


the Montoe Doctrine. To prove the statement is the purpose 
of the present article. 


Il 


The essential basis of what can be tak 
therefore genuine, Monroe Doctrine can b 
Bese Grima in international affairs enunciated by 
. oe ; is ae in his famous farewell address. While still 
ae on, the United States was drawn into an arena of 

‘ sa at of “alliances and balance of power,” mani- 
- = rt old and shrewed nations of Europe. Washington 
ather ” of that countty, adomonished the infant ae 


en as the simple, and 
e found in the princi- 
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not to involve itself in such international entanglements. 

“When France, representing the Holy Alliance, took posses- 
sion of Spain, George Canning, in order to get compensation in 
the Western Hemisphere for the loss as well as to bring the New 
World to help in recovering the balance of power in the Old 
World, wanted to issue an Anglo-American joint declaration to 
the effect that the occupation of any part of the Spanish posses- 
sions could not be countenenced by Britain and the United States. 
But Adams, who subsequently drafted the Monroe Doctrine, was 
not willing that his country should play the subordinate réle. 
He, therefore, chose the form of an independent and solemn 
proclamation for his own country. 

In its first part, the proclamation stated the principle of 
non-colonization with a view to checking the ambition of Rus- 
sia by emphasizing that the free and independent continents of 
America should not thenceforth be considered as colonies of 
European Powers. The second part stated the principle of non- 
intervention in order to forestall the ambitious designs of the 
Holy Alliance. By this principle, the European Powers were 
prevented from extending their political systems to the Ameri- 
can continents on the one hand, and on the other, the United 
States declared that it would not interfere with the existing 
colonies and possessions of the European Powers, while the 
European Powers were prohibited to meddle in the affairs of 
the American countries which had proclaimed independence and 
been recognized by the United States. 

The policy thus atbitrarily proclaimed became the golden 
tule for the United States foreign policy and has since served to 
guide the country in its international relations. It was against 
the background of this policy that the great undertaking to 
which Woodrow Wilson devoted his heart and soul, was judged 
and obliterated. ‘There must be some reason for such a devel- 
opment. Dexter Perkins, in his book The Monroe Doctrine, says 
that, at the time of the inception of the Monroe Doctrine, com- 
munities, young, fresh and unstinted by evils of Europe, were 
gtowing with self-confidence on. the American continents. It 
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ial, that the baneful practices of the 
om affecting the healthy growth of 
Therefore, the diplomatic activities 
d not extend to the Americas. It 
followed that the countries of America should cane their 
activities within their own limits. Under such ee 
concludes Mr. Perkins, the Monroe Doctrine emarues ve u- 
ropean Powers to make conquest of colonization of t : meri- 
can continents. ‘The Monroe Doctrine, in its origina sipirit, 
was generally understood to be confined in its application 
the opposition to the European intervention in the pure an 
unspoiled hemisphere. 


was wise, ot tather essent 
Old World be prevented ft 
these young communities. 

of the European Powers shoul 


IV 


By virtue of its arbitrary character, howevet, the Montoe 
Doctrine has an expansive tendency. In fact its history is one 
of expansive interpretation and application. The Americans 
claim for themselves alone the right of its interpretation. They 
think it part of wisdom not to give a clear-cut definition of the 
doctrine and to keep it in a nebulous condition in order that 
they may take advantage of the tight of the strong in direct 
Opposition to the democratic principles. 

Provided, as it was, that the doctrine had been retroactive, 
the United States would have supported the Argentine in its 
dispute with Great Britain over the question of ownership of 
some islands and not definitely promised that the United States 
would not intervene in the affairs pertaining to the existing 
colonies and possessions of European Powers. But, as time 
passed, it cast off the non-tettoactive principle and began to 


make interfetencee, by aiding independence movement of the 
European colonies or seizing them. 


At fitst the Montoe D 
North American continent, but 


take in the whole Western He 


misphere for j ee 
may be natural that Greenland heathen see spplication. It 


be absotbed into the scope of its 
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application. But when the United States, after occupying the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, intervened in the affairs of the 
Far East, seeking military and naval bases in south China, the 
South Seas and Eastern Siberia, occupied Iceland, and now tries 
to acquire naval bases in Ireland, instigates Brazil to seize the 
Azores and thinks of occupying Cape Verde Islands, it far sur- 
passes the question of expansive interpretation of the Montoe 
Docttine. Such a conduct is more than what Bismatck called 
“ international arrogance.” In comparison with the British Em- 
pite, which monopolizes a fourth of the entire land surface of the 
globe, leaving the rest of the world in a condition of penuty, 
the continents of North and South America which the United 
States intends to rule ate as large as one third of the land 
sutface of the globe, the Western Hemisphere being a half of the 
globe. To monopolize the continents and the waters around 
them with supet-imperialistic ambitions is an act which is not 
only incompatible with the basic principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine, but which absolutely negates the putpose of the true 
Montoe Doctrine. The fact is extremely important and will be 
dealt with later. 

Then let us see what changes have been made in the contents 
of the Montoe Doctrine and the conditions to which the docttine 
is applied. We find the principle of non-transference of territory 
being gradually incorporated in the docttine, as in the tecent 
case of reaffirmation of the doctrine of non-transference of 
territory in the guise of an assertion for American administra- 
tion of such foreign territories as French and Dutch Guinea. 
That the Americans began to claim the Americas for Americans 
in opposition to Britain, Germany, France and Spain, asserting 
that the questions of the Americas should be decided by the 
Americas, was a tadical expansion in the interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. The cty for the liberation of the American. 
continents from the European control meant the same thing in 
the final analysis. 

In its original interpretation the Monroe Doctrine held a 
well-balanced assettion in conformity with the admonition con- 
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n’s farewell address as regards the American 
World that, since the United States, in its 
effort to remain aloof from European affaits, would not intervene 
in Europe, the latter should not meddle in the affairs of the 
Americas. In sucha state of psychology the United States, while 
declaring its policy of non-interference, showed an attitude of 
acquiescence to the European intervention 1n Central and South 
American countties and was even tolerant to the mediation by 
European countries in border disputes among these American 
countries. The United States was thus eager to maintain 
neuttality towatd affairs abroad, and this attitude may be 
observed in its dormant state in the present Neutrality Act. A 
foreign alliance was virtually taboo and the country did its best 
to avoid such an entanglement. Even when the United States 
actually joined forces in the last World Wat and made peace 
along with the Allied Powers, it still called itself an associated 
Power. In his excessive zeal for the establishment of an intet- 
national peace machinery, Woodrow Wilson caused the League 
of Nations to be founded. But because this international 
sttuctute was based on the principle of equality of nations, the 
Monroe Docttine, a precious dogma held by the United States, 
was threatend with disintegration. Thetein Wilson found, to 
his uttet dismay, a grave to his political career. It is interesting 
to see whether the Monroe Doctrine will again mete out such a 
vengeance to those who ignore it in the future. 

With tespect to its relations to Central and South America, 
the primal Monroe Docttine kept the United States from 
making any kind of intervention there. However, the Ameti- 
Seay mia te samen cae of Gre Bes 
Gordie GONE. coed i = put forth their best effort 
was entitled under daehineent fone ya ee ae 
between some other Powers te aw 70 intervene.in. disputes 
States had a right to mediate ; even claimed that the United 

; n boundary disputes bet 
Eutopean countries. At the time fib ee Pe 
Canal, it contended that it held hon eee ee 
tight to own and control 


tained in Washingto 
relations with the Old 
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the canal, thereby trying to grasp in its own hands the hege- 
mony of the continents of North and South America. Subse- 
quently the United States constituted itself as the supreme 
ovetlord of the Americas, and attempted to intervene even in 
affairs of other countries which had no direct concern to itself. 
So obtrusive had it become that it openly claimed the right to 
enforce its own interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine in case 
an appeal was made against possible invasion of other American 
countries by some European Power. Such an attitude of the 
United States caused profound apprehension among South 
American republics, for these countties feared that the Anglo- 
Saxons wete bent upon the establishment of a gteat empite 
extending from the north to the south pole. Conditions 
might have been different if the United States were content with 
a position of reasonable supremacy. But what the United 
States wanted was a virtual kingship over both continents and 
imposition of its own will upon the countries in the south in 
whose affairs it intended to intervene. Apparently the Ameri- 
cans wete under the illusion that their country held the right of 
ptotection and suzetainty over the two continents. Typical 
examples of such an attitude could be found in its exercise of 
police power in suppressing riots during the Cuban affair and 
the attitude it assumed at the time of making the Anti-War 
Treaty when it argued as if the Montoe Doctrine were one and 
the same thing as the right of self-defence. Central and South 
America were evidently included within its national boundaties 
according to its argument during the treaty discussions. 

As tegards the principle of non-colonization, it is the 
United States itself which twice violated this basic principle of 
the Montoe Doctrine. The neat-extermination and subjugation 
of the original inhabitants of the American continent was the 
first offence, the second being its degradation of Central and 
South American countties to the status of colonies by its capi- 
talistic imperialism. 

People are apt to think that the Montoe Doctrine and the 
Far Eastern open doot ptinciple ate two distinctly separate 
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components of the United States foreign ene Aas ei 
writer’s opinion, however, that the open door policy “ no : ing 
other than an extension across the Pacific to mt a e the 
expanded Montoe Doctrine, as it has been applied to atin 
America. Do we not remembet that it was through the applica- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine that the United States attempted 
to shut out the Japanese from Manchuria, while the Japanese 
were unaware of the American motive ? 


V 


The supert-imperialism which statted a generation ago with 
Theodore Roosevelt in the Ametican war of imperialism which 
brought Cuba and the Philippines into the United States’ hands, is 
now so perverted in its manifestation that all mankind can scarce- 
ly beat with it any longer. Unfortunately, however, the second 
President Roosevelt, who had trampled under foot the precious 
tradition born of the wisdom of the “father” of the countty, is 
evidently intent upon the establishment of an absolute imperialism 
over the whole world, making all other countries come under 
American protection, subjecting all mankind to the dictates of 
his own will, and monopolizing and controlling the entire world 
to the exclusion of all others. To those of us who cannot 
believe in the altruism professed by Americans, the so-called 
Lend-Lease Act—an act enacted on the conditions of no peace 
by comptomise and non-transfer of the British navy—seems 
to be only a method by which to gtasp world hegemony, an 
expression of the insatiable ambition of the United States to be 
oe ae highest and the Steatest in everything eatthly, which 

nt upon the annexation or colonization of the British 
Empite. 
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realized the danger of the American imperialism and are now 
acting as American “ fifth column,” what is left in this wide 
world except Japan, Germany, Italy and a few other independent 
countties which are definitely opposed to the tyranny of “ de- 
mocratic” imperialism? These nations, by virtue of their 
spiritual strength born out of their struggle against material 
want, ate now in the midst of their fight for the establishment 
of anew otder and stabilization in their respective areas by 
manifesting the spirit of co-operation of human communities so 
that each people will be enabled to have its own proper place. 

In contrast to the lofty aims of these nations, the United 
States is trying to entich itself and to benefit Anglo-Saxondom 
alone by ttying to grasp the whole of the world and squeezing 
the entire humanity, paying no attention to the inherent rights 
of other peoples. This is indeed traitorous to humanity, for 
such an act is one that hurts others while benefiting oneself, as 
aptly described by Wang Ching-wei. 


VI 


The terms “freedom and independence” of the Ametican 
countries ate habitually on the lips of Americans. But these ate 
the words to be addressed by the small to the big, by the weak 
to the strong. What meaning is there if France asked for in- 
dependence from Monaco, or the United States wanted to be 
independent of Nicaragua? Ameticans would do well to think 
over the real meaning and spirit which prompted the promulga- 
tion of the original Montoe Doctrine. At the time of its decla- 
tation the United States was only an infant nation: Europe 
controlled the world and the world bowed to that control. The 
European domination was assuted by its superior scientific 
technique and weapons. To protect the infant nation against 
this powerful European domination the Monroe Doctrine was ~ 
brought into existence. To assure justice for the small and 
weak against the tyranny of the big and despotic is the true 
Putpose of the Montoe Doctrine. Viewed from this standpoint, 
the United States which evidently intends to rule supreme over the 
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dan apostate and betrayet of the Montoe 
Montoe Doctrine had its venge- 
ance on Wilson’s expanded Montoe Doctrine, who can tell that 
it will not similarly avenge itself on ae ce ee ~ 
monopoly? The Americans ate certainly ina State of spiritual 
confusion. The present world wat is a universal revolution in 
which we ate fighting with all out might in otder to tealize teal 
democratic principles in international politics—to assure equality 
of nations and thus bring justice to international economic life. 
Recently Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to the United 
States, was reported to have stated that the world’s tesoutces 
must be distributed for the benefit of all nations. The American 
Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles also said in his tecent 
statement that there should be no monopoly of resources in the 
peace structure to be established after the present wat. Is it 
not anirony that, while the Anglo-American object in the war 
is the subjugation of the Axis Powers, they have indeed submit- 
ted themselves to the righteous contention of the AxisP The 
same can be said with regard to the question of the freedom of 
the seas. The Ametican claim for the freedom of the seas is, 
like that of the British in former days, a demand for monopoly 
of the seas by the biggest navy in the world. Can there be any 
greater fallacy than the claim of the United States, with its 
overwhelmingly latge navy, for the freedom of the seas against 
a country like Germany which is desperately struggling to 
maintain its freedom in its neighbouring waters with only sub- 
matines e When we find the United States closing the Panama 
oe against Japan, which is sttiving to maintain the security 
. caer sphere in the western Pacific, we cannot help 
en Fan cies ote te ai = oe XIV shouting for freedom 
. e blatancy of American incon- 


sistency in words and deeds j 
eeds is enou > . 
amazement. gh to stop one’s breath in 


world cannot but be called an 
Doctrine. Just as the genutne 


VII 


The new order as advocated by the Axis Powers is exactly 
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what the genuine Montoe Doctrine stood for. The efforts of 

peoples ina region, who ate mutually connected and interdepen- 

dent and constitute one unified body by treason of geographical, 

histotical, economical and racial affinity, to ward off interferences 

and disturbing influenccs from outside and to secure common 

interests of theit region against the menace of world monopoly 

and imperialism, such, for instance as the peoples of East Asia 

who ate consolidating their position on the basis of racialism and 

on the conception of their unity in destiny and are endeavour- 

ing to live in co-opetative telationship with the rest of the 
world, ate similar to those of the people who would safeguard 
their regional interests undet the genuine Monroe Doctrine. 
The writer will not reiterate here how the new order tesembles 
the unadulterated principles of the otiginal Montoe Doctrine. 
Suffice it to say that the nucleus of the conception of the new 
otder was discovered in the pure orthodox Montoe Doctrine. 
When President Cleveland declared at the time of the Venezuelan 
dispute his fixed policy of eliminating all causes of disputes with 
other Powets in the Western Hemisphere, he set the same princi- 
ple and object which later was adopted in the new order in East 
Asia. If an acquisition of new territory in the American con- 
tinents is considered inimical to the United States, the American 
acquisition of the Philippines in the Orient is wholly incom- 
patible with the East Asia new order. Ifthe Monroe Doctrine 
is an expression of American national self-respect, Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy must logically have their respective national 
ptide expressed in an appropriate way. If a pre-eminent posi- 
tion is the claim of the Monroe Doctrine in the Western Hemis- 
phete, a similar position can be justly claimed by the new 
order. If the spirit of the Monroe Doctrine is to invest a 
countty with the tight of intervention in case of a direct and 
Setious menace to the peace and integrity of that country, it 
must also be the guiding principle of the new otder. If it 
was a cteditable accomplishment of the Monroe Doctrine that 
French forces were compelled to withdraw from Mexico, then 
the withdrawal of the American forces to the American continent 
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would constitute an accomplishment of the new otder. If the 
Montoe Doctrine demands that the United States exercise 
sovereignty and make laws for the Americans, the new otder 
may claim at least a partial tulelage ovet the region it covets. 
It is considered both unnatural and unwise for an American 
nation to enter into a permanent political combination with 
any European nation in the light of the Monroe Doctrine. A 
similar consideration can well be made from the viewpoint of 
the new order with respect to any political combination between 
an East Asiatic country and an outside Power. The Montoe 
Doctrine was conceived and invoked under urgent necessity of 
the times. So has the new order been initiated under similar 
citcumstances. If the Monroe Docttine is intended to shut out 
European Powers from the American continents, the new order 
may demand, though not so strictly, that outside Powers keep 
away from the area concerned. It is absolutely impossible to 
distinguish between the new order and the primal and genuine 
Monroe Doctrine. 


VU 


: The ptesent world war is indeed a world-wide tevolution. 
It is historical process of creating a new world order on the 
basis of truly democratic principles and economic justice infused 
into international political and economic r 
or rectifying all political and economic injustices created under 


peanized order of the world, 
lism, the incompact British 
applied with a metamot- 
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which ate now fighting to defend the true Monroe Docttine 
against the Anglo-Saxon menace of establishing an absolute 
imperialism. 

In the estimation of the writer who for the past twenty 
yeats has studied the legalistic fallacy of Britain and the United 
States, totalitarianism is teal democtacy in its naked vigour, 
The German form of government is a democracy of a high 
ordet which has tidden itself of the shackles of the tottering 
democracy and which gives expression to the spirit of teal 
democracy. A “hero” has been created in the person of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who has shtewdly employed a typically 
American method of political juggernaut in winning the third 
term of Presidential tenure, surpassing even Washington, the 
“father” of his country. He received homage of the King 
and Queen of Britain, and has only recently gratified his 
petsonal vanity by making Winston Churchill, the Isau-like man 
who is willing to lay the right of inheritance of the British 
Empire before the altar of American mammonism, make obei- 
sance as if he were Roosevelt’s subject. Unlimited, indeed, is 
the instinctive desire of man. A statesman’s ambition for 
power is no exception to this psychological phenomenon. It is 
not sutprising, therefore, to see Roosevelt, an American who 
wants everything in the superative degree, dreaming of be- 
coming the world’s president and Caesar, ruling over all the 
peoples with dictatorial authority and power of giving and 
taking the life of any nation ot race. But if there is the least 
semblance of truth in democracy in international politics, the 
absolute imperialism as seems envisioned by Roosevelt must be 
checked before its complete realization. 

The Montoe Doctrine is one of the concrete expressions of 
democtacy regulating the relations between the great Powers 
with tegard to international politics. The imperialism of the 
United States has tun counter to this cardinal principle ever 
since the American seizure of the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. But the ambition of President Roosevelt to grasp the 
world hegemony—unmistakably a conttadiction of the Monroe 
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w been confronted with = eines strength 
and Italy united in their determination to 
ery feapeeane indole of the Monroe Docttine, of 
‘iietatfonal democracy, waa ori is to enable all peoples 
ir proper places in the wofid. 
i gener ee iuies an integral part of the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Tripartite Pact among Japan, Germany and 
Italy may be considered an alliance originally and partially 
intended to persuade the United States to keep its neutrality. It 
may be that the world situation will so develop in the future as 
to render it imperative that the Axis alliance be further streng- 
thened. In anticipation of such a development, we propose 
the formation of an alliance for enforcing the Montoe Doctrine 
on the United States. There is no doubt that the vast number 
of American people, who understand real freedom, teal demo- 
cracy and unadulterated Montoe Doctrine, will give their sup- 
port to such a proposal. 


Doctrine—has no 
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By TAKAYOSHI MATSUMURO 


RINCE Te ot Te Wang is chairman of the Federated Autono- 

mous Government of Mongolia. He is forty years old, 

He is the hereditary dzasak of the Sunid right-wing banner of, 

the Silingol League of Inner Mongolia. Sometimes, therefore 

he is called the Prince of West Sunid. The dzasak is a hered- 

itary prince, who rules a banner. Te Wang is a Chinese 
abbreviation of the Mongolian Temchik Torb. 

The family of the Prince of West Sunid is traced back to 
Buyangun Taiji, a direct descendant of Genghis Khan (1162- 
1227). During the reign of the Emperor Taitsung, the second 
emperor of the Ching Dynasty (1616-1912), the head of the 
family was created a dzasak, or prince, which title has been 
handed down to the present head of the family, Te Wang, or 
Prince Te. 

When the Ching Dynasty succeeded in pacifying the Mongol 
ttibes, it created its chiefs peers, whose titles were divided into 
six classes. The Prince of West Sunid was thitd in rank. Fol- 
lowing the birth of Manchoukuo, however, the Emperor of 
Manchoukuo promoted Te Wang to be the highest prince in 
Inner Mongolia. 

Some may raise the question whether the Emperor of 
Manchoukuo is entitled to create Mongol tribal chiefs peers or 
to advance theit titles. But His Majesty is entitled to do so on 
his historical authority. In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that the ruler of the Ching Dynasty had a double title, one 
being the Emperor of china as chief of the Manchu tribes, while 
the other was the Great Khan, or Emperor of Mongolia. Early 
in the Ching Dynasty when the Mongol tribes pledged their 
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o the Ching Dynasty, they did so in the form of an 
alliance with the latter. The federation of Mongol tribes nomi- 
nated the Emperor of the Ching Dynasty as the Great Khan, or 
Bogyan Chochenkhan (Divine, Valiant and Illustrious Emperor). 

As a sequel to the Chinese Revolution, the young Emperor 
Hsuantung, or Pu Yi, abdicated his throne as Emperor of 
China, but has never abdicated his throne as the Great Khan of 
Mongolia. When the Empire of Manchoukuo was founded, 
Pu Yi was enthroned as Emperot of Manchoukuo, at the same 
time retaining his title of the Great Khan, ot the Emperor of 
Mongolia. Thus, the Emperor of Manchoukuo still is entitled 
to create Mongol tribal chiefs peets or to promote their titles. 
There is no wonder that His Majesty should promote Te Wang 
to be the highest prince in Inner Mongolia. 

Te Wang was born on Januaty 1 in the twenty-eighth 
yeat of the Kuangchu eta (1902). His father died while he was 
still very young. He was brought up by his wise mother and 
faithful tutor Amban Jehelakti. In his eighth year, he succeeded 
to his hereditary title and was married at fourteen, becoming 
father at sixteen. His wife died soon after giving birth to the 
eldest son Togalsulun. Te Wang was matried again. By his 
Present wife, he has had three sons and one daughtet. While 
he was assigned to the Board of Mongolian and Tibetan Affairs 
in Peking, he went through a Chinese style education. His 
a education was given him by tutors, specially engaged 

y him. 

rabies: a Py hatute, his abilities have been long recognized 
He championed the ee ee ee eee 
. : pendence for a long 

time, declaring “The Mongols must behave th 1 
be worthy descendants of Gen his Kh ea ee 
see the Mongols ae ae 8 sara We cannot beat to 
dependent Mongol State prom ie b ee ee 
and by shaking of th Promptly, y tepulsing Soviet pressure 
three j 6 € yoke of China.” At the age of twenty- 
ve In 1924, he made his début in politi pigeon he venty 
political circles in Peking in 


allegiance t 
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the capacity of Vice-Chief of the Silingol League. He was also 
appointed a member of the Reorganization Commission by Tuan 
Chi-jui. When the commission was dissolved within three 
months of its appointment, he was nominated a member of the 
Extraordinary Senate. In 1929, he was appointed Represen- 
tative of the Provincial Government of Chahar and in 1932, 
Garrison Commander of Mongolia. In July, the next year, he 
launched his movement for Mongol autonomy, by convoking a 
Mongol autonomy conference, to which all the tribal chiefs 
and princes of Inner Mongolia wete invited. 

The Mongol princes ate very influential in their own ban- 
nets, and some are wild, while some are stupid. But Prince Te 
is vety democratic, having no domineering air about him. His 
democratic way sometimes makes one wonder whether he is 
really that famous prince of Mongolia, but nonetheless he 
nevet forfeits his dignity through his democratic mannets. © 

The first impression one obtains in contact with Prince Te 
is that he is possessed of an aristocratic personality, which is 
innate, but mellowed through his daily contact with a large 
numberof retainers as well as through guidance given by his 
able tutors. 

He has a fine, clear head, endowed with strong reasoning 
faculty, so that he is always in quest of the truth. For instance, 
when he obtained a rifle or a machine gun for the first time, he 
took it to pieces for his critical study. He did not stop there, 
but on the contrary he went a step farther and built a small 
atsenal for the manufacture of rifles and machine guns. The 
same thing occurred when he bought a motor car. He took it 
to pieces and studied its structure with the aid of an explanatory 
diagram. It is said that he spent more than ten months with 
the motor cat, thus dissembled and carefully studied. 

Mention must be also made of his unswerving devotion to 
the cause he has espoused and of his strong sense of responsibili- 
ty. Inthe autumn of 1933, when he demanded the Nanking 
Govetnment to grant autonomy to Inner Mongolia, representing 
the mounting desires of the Inner Mongols, the crafty represen- 
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. king Government did everything in his power 
ea Segre a3 Inner Mongolia over to Nanking’s side, 
He succeeded in winning 4 cettain prince of os ouan Chao 
League ovet to his side. On the eve of Te Wang’s negotiation 
with the Nanking representative at Pailingmiao, the ptince in 
question attempted to rise in arms against Te Wang so as to 
shake the latter’s contention for Mongol autonomy. The aged 
Tosolakti, Premier of the Silingol League, who was one of the 
closest to Te Wang also fell a victim to Nanking’s petsuasion. 
The old premier asked his master to modify the demand for 
autonomy, communicating to the latter that Nanking was pte- 
pated to present the autonomy leader with half a million yuan 
in cash. Te Wang’s teply was: “ What are you going to do 
with out pledge given to the Mongols? I do not want any- 
thing but the revival of the Mongol race, the descendants of 
Genghis Khan, who are now threatened with destruction.” 
And he did not hesitate to dismiss the aged Tosolakti, who 
had been faithful to him from his boyhood. 

Any one who desetves to be punished shall be punished, 
how much dear or close he may be to Te Wang; this is his 
motto. So the pledge given to the Mongols shall be redeemed 
at all costs, by rejecting all sorts of temptations for the attain- 
ment of salvation of the Mongol tace. ‘This lofty attitude of 
Te Wang’s has won him implicit confidence of all the Mongols, 
thus making him what he is now. 

Te Wang is also full of courage. When the Pailingmiao 
conference got under way under his auspices to discuss 
autonomy of Inner Mongolia, General Huang Shao-hsiung, 
tepresentative of the Nanking Government, atrived at Pailing- 
ve at ae oe of 300 soldiers, sent by General Pu Tso-yi, 

man of the provincial 
Nanking seen: trained his paren eee ee 

guns upon the con- 


ference room, which was not a Petmanent, armed one, but a 
oe eee tent, while deliberations were going on 
late e de machine guns wete trained upon Te Wang 

the tent to ease his nature, Under such an 
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intimidation, Te Wang continued the conference with perfect 
aplomb. He did not yield an inch from his stand, which 
demanded complete autonomy for Inner Mongolia. This 
courage and dignity of Te Wang’s strongly impressed the 
Mongols, who paid a glowing tribute to him. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that when he started his 
movement for autonomy of Innet Mongolia, his following 
consisted of only several thousands of the people under the 
West Sunid banner. At that time, most princes in Inner Mongo- 
lia had not the vestige of intrepidity, which characterized the 
ancient Mongol generals, being emasculated as they were to the 
mattow by three-century peace which prevailed during the 
Ching Dynasty as well as by various privileges granted them by 
the Chinese Government. It apparently required a great stretch 
of imagination for them to see the vital necessity for autonomy 
of Innet Mongolia. The result was theit indulgence in idle 
discussion, punctuated with their aristocratic caprices. The 
situation seemed to be helpless. 

It may be easily imagined what difficulty Te Wang ex- 
petienced in dealing with those princes of Inner Mongolia. He 
spated no efforts in explaining to them the reason why autono- 
my is necessaty for Inner Mongolia and also in guiding them 
with full consideration. Some, however, remained sceptical 
and some ctitical, while in some cases he was distrusted by 
both his followets and opponents. Credit is due to Te Wang 
for his unswerving devotion to the cause of autonomy for In- 
net Mongolia, under the banner of which he has fought so 
valiantly and so steadfastly. 

Will the Mongols, who have spent the past three centuries 
in idle slumber and who have been enervated by Lamaism, 
follow Te Wang’s lead of theit own accord? Miss Anna Louis 
Strong, an American journalist, who traversed China and 
Mongolia in 1927, accompanying General Borodin, military 
advisor to the Nanking Government, is sceptical about the 
future of the Mongols. In her wotk, China’s Millions, she 
doubts whether the Mongols ate possessed of national con- 
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ough to construct their own state. She 
dants of Genghis Khan who a only 
‘ed the entire Asia, but extended his tertitory to Purope, 
GEES ae Ives in the whirlpool of the internecine wats in 
ets = hens out the fact that Mongolia became a pawn 
rar aural of struggles, first between Czarist Russia 
ee i then between Red and White Russia, the 
on eee is sceptical as to whether a handful of 
eal intelligentzias will me san rouse the national con- 
i is great nomadic p . fag 
eer phe tas who has stayed long in ee bir 
that the Mongols will be ruined in another three cen a - 
Soviet consul, who has been assigned to seca g 
lia, laments that the Mongols have no intention to aes mis 
of them striving to become a member of a nation. A re 
picture is drawn of the future of the Mongols by a co 
military officer at Hongkong. In 1934, the British officer to 
the writer : 


The Mongols are illiterate and savage. And they are completely 
enervated. They cannot survive these days of advanced science as well 
as of keen competition in both economic and cultural fields. Any help 
will be simply wasted on them. 


sciousness strong ¢h 
feats that the descen 


The doubt may arise in every mind whether this benighted 
and enervated people will recover intrepidity of their forefathers, 
who, led by Genghis Khan, so successfully and so spectacularly 
overrode the Asiatic and European continents. 

The Mongols, however, ate not so enervated to the matrow 
as generally supposed by outsiders. They are neither savage 
nor ignorant. The fact is that unfortunately they have not 
been educated ot trained. Nowadays, the young educated 
Mongols stand fair comparison with those of advanced nations. 
The courage and intelligence which inspired their forefathers 
still runs in their blood. There is no manner of doubt that a 
Strong stimulus will serve to touse the Mongols from theit 
thtee-century old slumber. And the needed stimulus has 
already been imparted to them in the form of the formation of 
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an autonomous fepublic in Outer Mongolia as well as of the 
bitth of Manchoukuo, 

In his Mongols of Manchuria, Owen Lattimore, who is 
known as friend of the Mongols and authority on the affairs of 
the outlying provinces of China, observes that the Mongols of 
Manchuria as a whole find themselves confronted with two 
alternatives : either to espouse the cause of revolutionary nation- 
alism in conjunction with the Soviet Union or to adopt consetva- 
tive nationalism by arming themselves with their own religion in 
co-operation with Japan and under the guidance of their princes 
who ate the descendants of Genghis Khan. Noting that Inner 
Mongolia, which has so far remained under China’s sovereign- 
ty, is inflamed with the aspiration for its autonomy, the author 
states that the most vigorous leader of the autonomy move- 
ment is Te Wang, or the Prince of West Sunid in the Silingol 
League, who firmly believes that Inner Mongolia will be able 
to secure independence and safety if only the Mongols are fully 
determined for the purpose. 

Now, Te Wang has roused the Inner Mongols, who have 
been in prolonged slumber ot who have been in suspended 
animation. The Mongols, who have made Miss Anna Louis 
Strong sceptical about their future, who have despaired Father 
Van Dyke and who have caused a Soviet consul and a British 
military officer to attive at a pessimistic conclusion, ate now 
brought on to the stage by Te Wang with the eyes of the world 
tiveted on them. 

In order to determine the position of the Inner Mongols 
in the sphere of influence of the Federated Autonomous 
Government of Mongolia, presided by Te Wang, among the 
entire Mongols, the Mongolian organization must be studied. 

The Mongolian organization was originally based upon the 
tribal system, in which a group of tribes formed an administta- 
tive unit. The Ching Dynasty, however, cattied out an ad- 
ministrative reform in Mongolia, under which a banner be- 
came an administrative unit, while several banners were made 
into a league. The current Mongolian organization is as follows : 
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52 banners, which ate incorporated 


10 ccucgeveccsccoceeos? . ern and 
Inner Mongolia Me which in turn are formed into 6 west 
into 25 groups, 
eagttet Te E EE i ainatcomesen nian 8 banners 
Ghiahatt inccssserenssiannnsesenenerer en facts selich Gah 


introduction. dic ieee aeeee 2 banners 
is furied ase cies 
Sonera saieaanste ve ma Oameneen . aes 
. _M neo anner Suede seeeeeecteTS 

Belen fo) a leagues with 4 gfoups.----- Set 

rater MONS ns ith 7 DLOUDS ..eeeeeeeeverrere’® 
Kobdo....++++ 2 leagues with 7 ite ey peters at oe 
TRL o cotecnnstrten rent teins af estas 
Ningsia lewacie niin sessoassieces Ana ard gna l Om 26 ipennas 
Tsinghai eae 1 league healt kas ae ve beanies 
TG. Le callccasccaneuseamunnnraees Der eg a anes 
Turbagatai.......-. se sai ari Sa BRRON 2 banners 
MPaRb.’ 52, s-schgsactrdguns toeseerenasesnee aOR E 


Of the 6 western and eastern leagues with 52 banners in 


Innet Mongolia, 3 eastern 


i in 
banners are incorporated 
Chao banner in North Manchuria, and 17 Holonbair banners. 


They ate ruled by the Emperor of Manchoukuo, who has , 


d to the hereditary title of Great Khan of Mongolia, 
es by all ie eine of the Ching Dynasty. 
Four leagues with 4 groups of 80 bannets in Outer Mongolia 
ate incorporated in the autonomous republic of Outer Mongolia 
under the Soviet régime, together with 2 leagues with 7 groups 
of 20 banners in Kobdo, 5 banners in Tannu-Uring-hai, and 11 
bannets in Altai. Not only has their old tradition been de- 
stroyed under the Soviet régime, but they are now at the beck 
and call of the Butiats, whom they, the Khalkha Mongols in 
Outer Mongolia, have long looked down upon. ‘The Buriats 
inhabit round Lake Baikal, being one of the Mongol tribes. 
They have been ruled by the Russian Government since the 
Czarist régime. Following the Bolshevik Revolution, the Buriats 
have espoused the Bolshevik cause. Young Buriats, who have 
been trained in Moscow and elsewhere under the Communist 
doctrine, ate sent by the Moscow Government to Outer Mon- 
golia for the guidance of the local Mongols. 
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The Mongols under the jurisdiction of the Federated 
Autonomous Government of Mongolia, led by Te Wang, corte- 
spond to only one-fifth of the entire Mongol population, com- 
prising the 3 western leagues, with 10 groups of 24 banners in 
Inner Mongolia, 2 banners at Kukukhto Tumed, 8 banners and 
8 groups with 20 banners in Chahar. 

Western Inner Mongolia, in which those Mongols live, is 
subject to Red pressure from Outer Mongolia in the north, 
troubled by the constant unrest among the Mongols and Moham- 
medans in the west and menaced by the incessant civil wars 
among the Chinese in the south. Further, Chinese through their 
obstinate penetration have steadily cultivated the steppe, on 
which the nomadic Mongols used to pasture their cattle. This 
naturally adds to the difficulty of living for the Mongols, when 
their eastern brothers in Manchoukuo are leading a happy, 
peaceful life. No wonder that the Mongols in Western Inner 
Mongolia are plunged into confusion, ideological, economic and 
political. Those who have gtasped the teal significance of the 
alarming situation sound a note of warning, urging their fellow- 
countrymen to rise up, while those, glamoured with the success 
of the Bolshevik Revolution, are assisting Soviet influences to 
penetrate into Inner Mongolia in attempts to inculcate Commu- 
nism upon the young Mongols. 

It is true that the Yuan or Mongol, Dynasty (1260-1368), 
founded by the descendants of Genghis Khan, went to ruin 
several centuries ago, but the Mongol race did not share the 
fate of their dynasty. When the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644) 
teplaced the Yuan Dynasty, the Mongols withdrew from China 
proper to Mongolia, the country of their forefathers, where 
they have maintained their independence and kept up their 
sttuggle with the Ming Dynasty. When the Ching Dynasty 
supplanted the Ming Dynasty, the Mongols entered into an 

alliance with the Ching Dynasty, from whence they have since 
handed down their racial tradition intact from generation to 
generation. In the meantime, they were threatened with Czarist 
Russia’s aggtession, but they successfully repulsed it. Even 
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against the Chinese obstinate penetration, they succeeded, though 
with difficulty, in holding 1t back south of the Great Wall, 
which sérved as a boundary between the Mongol and Chinese 
spheres of influence. Since the Chinese Revolution of 1912, 
however, the social conditions of Mongolia have witnessed 
a sudden change, while Chinese who have fled from the civil 
wars in China proper have invaded Inner Mongolia in increasing 
numbers. The past more than thirty years have been an age of 
teal ordeals for the Mongols, who have struggled in vain to 
escape from slow but steady Chinese pressure. 

Te Wang has risen up to deliver the Mongols out of this 
helpless situation. Unfurling the banner of “ Mongolia for the 
Mongols,” he urges his compatriots to rouse themselves to 
resist the Red invasion in the north and to check the Chinese 
penetration in the south. He is inspited with a lofty ideal. He 
is not content with autonomy of Inner Mongolia, which he is 
now ruling in a capacity of the chairman of the Federated 
Autonomous Government of Mongolia. On the contrary, he 
means to construct a great Mongol State, by uniting the entire 
Mongol population. He envisions founding of a great Mongol 
State on the table land of Asia, bounded by the Altai mountain 
range in the north, by the Tienshan tange in the west, by the 
Great Wall in the south and by the Hingan range in the east, by 
comprising all the Mongol population there. 

_ Will Te Wang be able to attain his gteat aspiration? He 
e Foe pron a Mongol, standing some five feet and four 
ae 2 € 1s possessed of a Strong, well-knit physique, 
will go through any hardship. His mien is dignified 

but not overbearing. He has a kingly as : 

pect. His mole in the 
centre of his forehead and on the border of his 
ee se Chinese ttadition, to be a 
e eventu enthroned. 
dealings the sees A aia 4 ey is con- 
oe posing himself as > 8h he inwardly seems to 
oe 4 second Genghis Khan. His hobby i 

-_ He speaks both Chine . ‘ee 

se and English fluently, He is 


of all the Mongols, being eager to 
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obtain the latest information on the world situation. His 
aspiration, his faith, his courage and his vision seem to qualify 
him best for his leadership of the entite Mongols. Indeed, the 
Mongols could not find a better leader. 

The world situation has grown too tense, however, to 
permit Inner Mongolia to lose any time in rising up. It is 
to be regretted that the Mongols, who should act like one 
man under Te Wang’s command, are too shiftless. Nine 
yeats have elapsed since Te Wang launched his movement 
for autonomy of Inner Mongolia. And yet the majority of the 
Mongols are not sufficiently awakened to the vital necessity for 
their autonomy. In the meantime, however, Te Wang has 
succeeded in organizing an autonomy commission, which has 
been replaced by the Autonomous Government of Mongolia. 
The latter has in turn been replaced by the Federated Autono- 
mous Government of Menchiang, which has been developed 
into the Federated Autonomous Government of Mongolia. A 
tribute must be paid Te Wang for his strenuous efforts in 
leading the Mongols, who have hitherto been slumbering, to 
such a drastic reform of theit own administration. 

A serious difficulty, experienced by Te Wang, is a scarcity 
of talent in Inner Mongolia. He has only a handful of followers 
on whose abilities he can rely with full confidence, including 
Wu Hao-ling and General Li Shou-hsin. Another difficulty, 
which handicaps him, is poor natural resources of Inner Mon- 
golia. Still another is a small population of Western Inner 
Mongolia, which hardly exceeds half a million. 

But nonetheless Inner Mongolia has risen up. There are 
various difficulties and obstacles. ahead. How will Te Wang 
deal with them? What development will Inner Mongolia attain 
under the leadership of Te Wang? These are questions full of 
interest, which time will settle. 
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By KENKICHI ISHIYAMA 


TRIP to Korea presses home to the inhabitant of Japan 
proper the blessings of civilization. Howevet rich a 
country may be in natural resources, these will remain a white 
elephant, unless they can be developed. The nation temains as 
ptimitive as ever, however old its history may be, unless the 
advance of civilization brings the power to develop their natural 
resoutces. 
Kotea is such a country, abounding in natural resources. 
A peninsula with along coastal line, vast plains, rich in natural 
resources, and above all in almost inexhaustible watet-power 
tesoutces, it is indeed potentially far richer than Japan proper. 
So long as the country was left to the management of the 
Koreans alone, however, no development was attempted, the 
inhabitants for the most part being as poor as chutch mice, and 
it was not until after the union with Japan in 1910 that with the 
aid of the Japanese Kotea was put on a fait way toward develop- 
ment of its riches. From that moment development has been 
tapid and constant. An American correspondent, who made a 
ae ue ean = cs een 480, expressed his impressions of 
. 6 : 
bile to Korea arice which ve ae f Ae nance 
the hermit peninsula and more wills eee oe ee 
Uden; sete ede civilized countries. The result 
duced for centuries i ee eee aie ah 
bouring countries. The Jct Poverty and oppressed by neigh- 
: Peninsula, now blessed with the bene- 
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Korea has been able to reveal its true identity through its union 
with Japan. 

This process of development, however, is not universal. 
Those patts of the peninsula, where Korean influence is still 
dominant, remain undeveloped, as may easily be seen even by 
one travelling through the country by train. Last year, the 
writer made a trip to Korea, and when his train pulled out of 
Fusan, the southern terminus of the Korean Railway, his eyes 
were sttuck with the aspect of the peasants’ houses along the 
railway. Mud huts, thatched with straw, all of exactly the 
same size, ate dotted along the railways all the way to Seoul. 

In Japan the peasants’ houses seen from the train are not 
so uniform in size, some ate large and some small. To the eye 
accustomed to this sight the uniformity of the peasants’ houses 
in Southern Korea arouses wonder. Why are they all of so 
uniform a size? Uniformity is not a bad thing, but such a 
uniformity indicates the absence of a single rich farmer. What 
tiny houses! And how crude in structure ! 

The smallest peasant’s house in Japan proper has a floor 
space of overt 15 ¢subo, ot 540 squate feet, but those of Southern 
Korea are all less than 10 ¢subo, 360 square feet. So small are 
they that one cannot but wonder how a peasant’s family, usually 
so large, can manage to fit themselves into it. 

Looking at them thus from the window of the train, one felt 
that no possible development could have been made in housing 
since primitive times. As birds make nests, untaught by any 
except their instinct, so must primitive man have built his 
dwelling, and naturally as his innate architectural abilities 
must be considered as being superior to those of birds, so must 
the primitive houses have been better than birds’ nests. Little 
better, if any, are the peasants’ houses in Southern Korea today. 
They show no progress with the times ; they indicate no advance 
in knowledge above the instinct of primitive peoples. 

And with the increase of population the difficulty of living 
becomes mote acute. They till the soil, but fail to manure it 
properly. They do not replace what they take out and the result 
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cline in the harvest, while the population continues 
They suffer most distress in spring, when they have 
otes and the barley and wheat crops are 


is a steady de 
to increase. 
consumed theit winter st 


t harvested. 
Dees the spring poverty, as they call it; they eke out the 


remains of their scanty stotes by roaming over hills and plains 
+n search of buds and roots, which they boil and eat. The trees 
on the hillsides have all been cut down for fuel, and with all the 
buds and grasses gathered for food, the hills and mountains are 
left bare and denuded. In all parts of Korea, except the ticher 
areas in the north, the hills and mountains appear naked and 
barren, affording eloquent testimony to the dite poverty of the 
peasants. . 

Before the union of Japan and Korea in 1910, there seemed 
no avenue of escape for it from the fate of sinking deeper and 
deeper into the morass of poverty. But since the union, Korea 
has grown in strength instead of further declining. Development 
has been recorded in all fields of activity, including agriculture, 
manufacture industry and fishery. Those Koreans who have 
lagged behind the general march remain in their old miserable 
plight, testifying to the curse which falls on the unenlightened. 
Especially remarkable is the development of agriculture. Not 
only has the tice production jumped in volume, but the quality 
has also been improved. Kotea which formerly suffered from an 
annual acute shortage of rice now expotts rice, supplying Japan 
Ptopet with ten million £oku, ot fifty million bushels, annually. 

No less remarkable has been the development achieved in 
the utilization of water power. This resoutce was formerly 
under-estimated, as the rainfall is light and the streams sluggish. 
The annual rainfall in Korea is just one-half of that of Japan 
Proper, amounting to from 500 millimetres to 1,400 millimetres 
against 800 to 3,000 millimetres in Japan proper. This rainfall 
also, is not spread evenly over the seasons, 60 to Go pet cent £ 
the total annual rainfall ing j Ee 

Occurring in June, July and August, 


as against 20 to 4o per cent. duti ee 
- duting the sam 
ptoper. § the same period in Japan 
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A mote important factor in the water-power fesoutce, 
however, is the rapidity of the streams and an even flow of water. 
In this respect the Korean rivers ate by nature of little value, but 
the hydroelectric industry has been developed enormously by 
the building of dams so as to change the course of streams. 

Plains and mountain ranges intermingle in the southern and 
middle sections of Korea, but the northern part of the peninsula 
forms a tableland, highest in the northeast, which continues 
into Manchoukuo across the border, towering into Mt. Paitao, 
2,744 metres above sea level. The mountain was formed at a 
later date than the surrounding basalt tableland, for the tableland 
was formed during the Paleozoic Period, and the mountain itself, 
which is a volcano, erupted during the latter half of the Tertiary 
Period, or the first half of the succeeding period. This erupted 
mass, which forms Mt. Paitao, consists of trachyte, shining white 
in the sun, and so contrasting with the dark, luxuriantly wooded, 
tableland below as to give it its name Paitao (whiteheaded 
mountain). The Chinese aptly liken the mountain to an inverted 
white jar. 

Two tivers tise in Mt. Paitao, the Tumen River running 
east and the Yalu River south. 

The Tumen River with its three tributaties, the Kyosénko, 
the Fusénko and the Choshinko, ate slow streams, running 
through a tableland more than 1,000 metres above sea level, the 
volume of water being subject to rapid fluctuations, overflowing 

in the rainy season and dry for most part of the yeat. Japanese 
industrialists, therefore, long hesitated to utilize these rivers as 
watet-powet resource. Plans were, however, eventually worked 
out to build dams to store up water and lead it by tunnels through 
the range of mountains running from north to south, forming a 
watet-head to fall over the cliffs at the eastern edge of the table- 
land facing the Japan Sea. By these means, stored-up water 
falling with a big head at a uniform rate throughout the year 
was obtained, ideal conditions for the successful development of 
water-power resource. This magnificent plan has been elabor- 
ated and carried out by the Japan Nitrogen Fertilizer Manufac- 
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o, the company started 
turing Company. Be eee igo alos on ie tea 
we eo fea fe Choshinko and Kyosénko, the three 
ei ma saa fully harnessed for the generation of 
rivers being now successtully Narnessec ABRs ieee EER 
electricity, the bulk of which is utilized in bee hate 
industry, thus transforming the industrial fabric of the entire 
Se Rivet has been used in hydro-electric enterprises 
for a generation, and now following the successful operation of 
watet-power plants on the three tributaries of the Tumen River, 
a gigantic dam is being completed for greater development of 
its watet-power tesoutce, which, as the tiver forms the border 
between Korea and Manchoukuo, will provide hydro-electric 
power for the further industrialization not only of Korea, but 
also of Manchoukuo. ; 

Korea abounds in mineral resoutces, most important being 
gold deposits, which ate found everywhere throughout the 
peninsula. There ate also tich iron deposits, while coal deposits 
ate also found in considerable quantities. Tungsten and 
molybdenum deposits ate also found, while cobalt deposits have 
tecently been discovered. Magnesite and alum-stone, of high 
economic value and indispensable to the manufacture of light 
metals, ate also found, the magnesite deposits being said to be 
the largest in the world. The list of metal deposits so fat 
discovered in Korea covets 296 varieties, a number which will 
no doubt be further increased with explorations of still untapped 
mining districts. This abundance of mineral deposits is due 
to the great age of the country and its consequent complicated 
geological structure, there being in addition to a paleozoic 
formation, Mesozoic tertiaty and later formations. With its 
agricultural and matine products included, Korea would have 
no difficulty in getting along, whatever economic blockade it 
might be subjected to. 

Its failure to develop its tich natural tesoutces for so long 
through lack of knowledge is now remedied. With a little more 
time, Korea will achieve a gteat development. 
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Korea is 220,788 squate kilometres in atea, the same atea 
as the mainland of Japan proper, if Shiga Prefecture was taken 
out. Lying in almost the same latitude as Japan proper, the 
climate of Korea is much colder, the thermomette falling to 30 
degrees, Centigrade, below zero in winter in the northern part 
of the peninsula. The climate, therefore, is not favourable, but 
these conditions it shates with the most advanced countries, 
such unfavourable climatic conditions usually stimulating the in- 
habitants to hard work and progress. New York is situated in 
the same latitude as Aomori in Northeastern Japan ; Paris is in 
the same latitude as Toyohara, capital of South Saghalien, far 
notth of the Hokkaido, while London and Berlin lie further 
north than any part of Japan, the northernmost island of the 
Kuriles, which forms the northern extremity of Japan, being in 
the latitude, 50.52 degrees, while the latitudes of London and 
Berlin are 51.28 and 52.27 degrees, which run through Northern 
Saghalien in Soviet territory. And Moscow is still north of 
Northern Saghalien. The climatic conditions of Korea then, 
though not so favourable as those of Japan proper, may be said 
as not unparalleled or insurmountable at all. 

As the gateway to Manchoukuo, Korea has gained in im- 
portance since the alliance of Manchoukuo with Japan, and it is 
the writet’s belief that this fact, with the still greater co-operation 
between the Japanese and the Koreans, visible since the union 
in the industrialization and development of Korea, will bring 
Korea to greater advances of civilization. 
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By ICHIRO KURATA 


Y the time this article appears in print the hunting season 
B will have drawn neat, but beasts of the chase, bears, 
gazelles, deer, wild boars, are nowadays vety scarce in the coun- 
try compated to what they were a century of even half a cen- 
tury ago. Then they wete so abundant in all the islands of 
Japan that we often read how wild deer and boats would prowl 
round farmers’ houses at night not only in the mountains but 
on the foot-hills and even on the open plains close by. But 
now most of the native wild animals are found only in sadly 
diminished numbers and in the deeper recesses of the moun- 
tains. And with this depletion the old traditional forms of 
hunting etiquette and usage ate necessarily falling into decay. 
The purpose of the present article is to give, by drawing chiefly 
on the popular lore that has come down in writing or by word 
of mouth, an account of the chase as it was followed in Japan 
in the past. 

_ While these traditions are preserved both in the north and 
in the south, the old customs and usages ate perhaps no- 
where better Seen than among the hunters of the northeastern 
uae ‘i main island. Known locally by the name of Mataghi, 
: se nunt in groups and almost exclusively for beats. Al- 
ay aut ee nowadays, a kind of spear called name 
ee ee on use, and is even today used in many 

a W. . ibernating bears ate smoked out of their caves. 
baw neat hunters are often in Possession of an ancient 

uscript in the form of a scroll, which beats the titl 
dachi Yuraiki. Vamadachi is an old term for M, eee ee 
monly interpreted when found in Pa i of ee oe aie 

8 of mediaeval literature 
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as meaning highway robbers. That this interpretation is inap- 
propriate is shown by the fact that the Mataghi who appear in 
this old writing itself are proud to call themselves Yama- 
dachi. This old manuscript relates an old legend about a 
man named Mansaburo to whom reference was made in my at- 
ticle on “The Mountain Deity ” contributed to this magazine 
some months ago. Mansaburo, one of the earliest of the Yama- 
dachi, was one day out hunting when he met a large white deer 
which he putsued for three days and three nights until he came 
out before the great shrine at Nikko. At this spot the white 
deer suddenly vanished and in its stead appeared the deity of 
the shrine in the form of a man of venerable appearance with 
long flowing white hair, who ordeted the huntsman, whose 
arrows had never missed their mark, to go out against his enemy, 
the deity of Mount Akaghi. Mansaburo went out, as he 
had been ordered by the deity of Nikko, to assail this deity 
which appeared in the form of a monsttous centipede. Shoot- 
ing his atrows at a pait of eyes gleaming in the darkness, 
the huntsman killed the monster, and for this service he and his 
descendants wete rtewartded with the privilege of hunting 
through all the mountains and valleys of the country. The 
stoty as given in the old scroll, therefore, testifies to the fact 
that the Masaghi have since very early times followed the chase 
over an extensive patt of the country. And in more recent 
times, they continued to hunt under the protection of the feu- 
dal lord to whom they were accustomed to present as tribute 
bears’ livers, then highly prized for medicinal qualities. 

In contrast to these northern stories of a masculine deity 
described as having besought and received human assistance, 
the old stories handed down among the hunters of the region 
extending from Kwanto southward as far as Kyushu tell of ser- 
vice done for a female deity. There were once on a time, runs 
the story, two brothers, Big Hunter and Small Hunter, who one 
day came on the female deity of the mountains in child labour. 
Big Hunter was the first to see her but he, because of fear of 
blood pollution, went away without doing anything for her. 
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Small Hunter who followed helped her by offering her a por- 
tion of his tice from his basket. For his good deed Small 
Hunter was blessed by the mountain deity and always found 
much game, while Big Hunter remained poor. According to 
the form of this legend curtent in some patt of the island of 
Kyushu, Big Hunter, becoming desperate, leaped into the sea 
and was transformed into the ungainly shape of the fish called 
okoxé (minous adansis). 

In another story with a similar theme, a woman in labour 
sought help from a gtoup of hunters named Kodama (echo) 
who wete camping in a mountain hut, but they refused to help 
her. She then sought help from another group named Shighé- 
no, who helped her and were for many years favoured with 
good fortune, while those who feared the blood taboo and had 
refused to help her were turned into a species of rodent called 
Rodama nézumi (echo tat), The hunters of the northeastern 
ptovinces, particularly of the Akita region, among whom this 
story has been handed down, still say that when winters are 
exttemely cold, they hear the bellies of these rodents break open 
with a cracking noise. And when they hear this noise they give 
up the chase for that day and return to theit mountain huts; 

As may be seen from these stories, the hunters have many 
taboos which may not be violated without heavy penalty. 
They would sooner give up the chase for the day rather than 
be guilty of violating any of the testtictions ot injunctions 
handed down from their ancestors ; these they obsetve with 
sctupulous cate in order not to incur the wrath of the mountain 
deities. To be certain of obtaining their blessing, the hunters 
a etn ak and sometimes weeks before going afield sepa- 

€ themselves from female company, perform acts of purifica- 
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tree, from which point they observe forms and rules that are 
almost religious in their strictness. At that spot they perform 
a setvice in honour of the deity of the mountains, purify them- 
selves and from that moment begin to speak ina jargon different 
from their ordinary daily language and peculiar to the chase. A 
bear is referred to, for instance, not as kuma, but as itachi (wea- 
sel), water as wakka, and the heart as shambé, scores and in some 
places even hundreds of such special terms being in use. 
Should a young hunter unguardedly refer to anything by its 
otdinary name, the chase, whatever the prospects, is at once called 
off for the day, and the guilty man is taken to a waterfall or a 
mountain stream and water poured over his head as many times 
as is prescribed by tule. The chief hunter then must say an 
incantation exorcising the evil powers which the offence of 
breaking the taboo may have set free. 

Sometimes the hunters live during the chase in a hut in the 
mountains where almost theit every movement is ruled by a 
system of taboos. With the hearth as the centre each man is 
assigned his place according to his duty in the chase in otder of 
impottance, and this order is kept as strictly as the rules ban- 
ning boisterous talk, loud singing, reference to sexual subjects. 
All articles of the hunters’ outfit must be laid out in their prop- 
et places. The swkari, ot chief hunter, must be addressed only 
in the manner or language prescribed by rule. Asleep, they 
must lie with their heads only in the prescribed direction. The 
deity of the mountains can be propitiated only when all these 
regulations and restrictions are duly observed. The hunters’ 
families, particularly their wives, remaining in the village, are 
subject to no less rigid rules. ‘The women ate not supposed to 
comb their hair while the men are away. They are not to 
patch beans for the cracking noise of beans would precipitate 
an avalanche in the mountains, and in general they must lead a 
quiet, well ordered life while their husbands are absent. 

The Mavaghi generally hunt in groups. When the tracks of 
a beat ate found, a cordon of beaters is placed on the lower side 
of the valley, who drive the animal before them under the ditec- 
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stationed on eminences on either side of the valley, 
ovements of the quarry and signal to the 
. ie = hief hunter, taking his place on a high 
ial, ie eee ¢ h beaters to drive the bear to the 
ridge. It is the take sa ies in wait with his gun, and 
hich the chief hunter lies in W: . 
ae b ‘nos down the animal or if the bear is accompanied 
arg Bee the last of them has been shot, he orga that 
ee ehage is at an end by a shout of “ Shobu ! see Beta 
The season for this style of hunting is the perio - : 
fore ot after hibernation, early winter ot eatly spring. : eh ing 
the period of hibernation itself, beats are often pin ’ eae 
dens not only in the northeastern provinces but also = = igl 
lands and mountain regions of the middle part of the main 
wee ee to the huntets’ lore, a beat always gives ee 
to a litter of two cubs who accompany her for three yeats, an 
in the spring of the fourth year the mother-beat bites and tot- 
ments them until they Jeave her for good. Shooting such a 
mitsu guma, 2 gtoup of three, composed of a mother and 
two cubs or shooting a group of seven is taboo, and is said to 
be followed by violent storms. one 
Before retiring into a cave for the winter, the bear is said 
to climb a tree and take a sun-bath there for two or three days. 
This is called kuma no miboshi (the beat’s body drying) or tsuchi 
miboshi (mud dtying on the body). In some parts of Shinano 
Province the hunters say that the bears at this season feed on a 
ted fruit locally known as kaminari yoké (charm against thunder) 
in order to stop exctetion, and they detect the presence of a 
bear by signs of this fruit having been eaten. ‘The ptesence of 
a beat is also betrayed, they say, by marks of its bite on trees, 
for it habitually does this just before it withdraws into the cave, 
in order, it is said, to leave a sign fot its mate. ‘The most 
common method of capturing a hibernating bear is to smoke it 
out by a fire of leaves and bark. A mote interesting way is to 
utilize the beat’s instinct to put behind its back whatever it 
finds thrust before it. The huntets continue to throw boughs 


tion of men 
who obsetv 
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into the cave and the beat puts each carefully behind itself at 
the back of the cave, until at last the beat is forced out to the 
enttance by the boughs with which it has filled the cave. 


II 


Whether free or pursued, beats as well as wild boats and 
deer always keep to regular runs, these being called wi and 
sometimes #fsu by the huntets and the animal’s tracks being 
known as fo. From such tracks a skilful hunter can tead a 
hundred details ; he can tell what sort of animal it was and how 
large and when it came there ; naturally these are easier to fol- 
low after rain than in dry weather. Usually the huntets go out 
to look for tracks in the early mornin g and when it is seen that 
the animal has passed a few hours before, hunters are detailed 
to go to points where the beast must pass, for they know the 
whole coutse of the run with all its windings which the animal 
is certain to follow, and so they make short cuts and lie in wait 
at some convenient spot for the quarry. 

In some patts of the island of Kyushu the hunters, though 
without scientific grounds, believe that if the quarry is putsued. 
in the morning it will be certain to make its appeatance at one 
particular quarter and if in the afternoon as certainly at another 
definite direction. In shooting the animal when it appears, the 
hunter aims at what is called sammai (the third), the third rib, a 
bullet striking here going straight to the heart. But deet in flight 
flash by like lightning and can be brought down only by good 
marksmen. Wild boats are often hunted with a pack of hounds 
by scent. Boats, especially when wounded or when accompanied 
by young, often turn on the pack tipping open the hounds 
with their tusks, if they can come near'them. For this reason 
in some localities the hunters follow their time-old tule of not 
shooting at wild boats together with theit families. 

Wild boats often frequent, either: in paits or with their 
young, the marshy grounds round cold springs in the mountains, 
called nita or nota. There they wallow in the muddy water and 
tub themselves against trees to harden their skins with the resin. 
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Aman writhing with pain or anguish is therefore said to be 
nota-utsu fcom his likeness to a boar wallowing in the mud. 
Deer in flight often wade through mountain streams to destroy 
the scent and throw the hounds off the track. 


Til 


The animal shot down is cut open on the spot. If any 
strange hunters, attracted by the report of the gun, appear on 
the scene at this time, according to the time-honoured custom, 
they are entitled to share equally with those of the group who 
have captured the animal, if they arrive before the animal has 
been slit open, ot if, as is sometimes the case, it is to be 
taken to the hunters’ hut without being cut open, before the 
four legs ate tied together. Disobedience of this old rule, 
it is believed, will be punished by the displeasure of the deity of 
the mountains. When the animal’s four legs are tied together, 
a hunting knife and a gun must be placed crosswise on the 
body or the hunters can make no protest if the quarty is carried 
off by someone if they leave it for a moment. It may be men- 
tioned here, although it would be out of place to go into too 
great detail, that the sign of the cross has been used in Japan 
from ancient times and quite independently of its Christian 
significance, as a charm against evil powers and in later times 
to signify a divine presence. 

The cutting up of the quarry is always begun by the chief 
hunter according to an established rule of form and ordet. In 
north Kwanto the skin and hair is first taken off the eats and 
the four hoofs and placed on the belly, or sometimes between 
the branches of a tree. The chief hunter, standing before the 
tree, then recites the incantation which is said to have been 
ee oo pes of the mountains to whom reference 
aoe ie eats ne = a el after the ending of the incanta- 
southern Kyushu the ai r ‘he fe ee 
dives Which are det e ie and the blood ate put on green 
SEO Wbtieaiies het O the ground as offerings to the deity 

ains, the heart afterwards being cut up into equal 
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pieces which the hunters eat. 

Hunters of the province of Sagami, close to Tokyo, take the 
catcass to a mountain stream, where it is laid down with its head 
turned upstream. The heart is taken out and stuck on a branch 
of a tree as an offering to the mountain deity. In the provinces 
of Mikawa and Tohtohmi at the festival held on the eve of a hunt 
pieces of red paper are hung on sticks before the shrine of the 
mountain deity, these representing in all probability the animal’s 
heart to be offered after a successful chase. Among the hunters 
of Kyushu, as elsewhere, strict rules are observed in cutting up 
the animal. Those who have played a great part in the chase 
ate rewarded with special portions such as the head or the 
brisket. The carving knife is laid flat close behind the ear and 
thrice turned over sidewise, and the skin slit down from the 
point thus reached. In the case of a bear the skin is cut from 
the white crescent on the throat along either side of the shoulder. 
One who is ignorant of these and all the other rules of cutting 
up an animal is not qualified to be a chief hunter. 

Hunters of the northeastern provinces, in cutting up an animal, 
first tecite, under the direction of the chief hunter, a series of 
incantations as they skin the animal. The entrails are then taken 
out, and the whole skin is reversed head to tail and laid over 
the carcass. Then taking both ends, the skin is lightly tossed 
from side to side while incantations in prayer for further fortune 
in the chase ate recited. This laying of the reversed skin over the 
body corresponds to the similar ancient custom of placing clothes 
tevetsed on a corpse before burial. The hunting custom called 
Ké-matsuri, hair celebration, has a similar significance to the 
offering of the ear and foot skins on branches. A local custom 
in the mountains of Kohzuké Province is to offer the pancreas, 
in addition to the hairy skin, to the deity, this being probably a 
sutvival of the use of the pancreas in divination, for to the north 
of this district through the mountainous atea toward Echigo 
Province an animal pancreas is often used for divination. 
Roasted on a stick at the camp-fire, when the pancteas snaps it 
is examined, and the side on which it is cracked is supposed to 
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indicate the direction in which the chase would be most favour- 
able on the mottow. In the highlands of Mikawa Province the 
eats are cut off and ate either stuck on sticks or placed between 
the branches of a tree as offerings to the deity. In the mountains 
of the southwest of Satsuma Province, in Kyushu, a peculiar 
form of “blood féte”’ is performed on the killing of a wild 
boat ot deer. When the animal has been cut up, the bones, flesh 
and skin are replaced, the whole animal is laid on a carpet of 
green leaves and over the carcass is placed a rush mat on which 
the chief hunter sits to recite an incantation to the following 
effect: ‘‘ When the streams that pass through the seven and 
the eight gorges begin to run upward, when dead trees begin 
to blossom, then and only then will ye go back to your old place. 
I will come again. Favour me with game, I pray.” Among the 
hunters in Ohsumi Province of the same island and elsewhere, 
when this is said, the boar’s heart is shared equally between those 
hunters who have killed the animal and eaten with salt. 

That a man who has not brought down a boar is not regarded 
as a fully fledged hunter is an instance of similar initiation cere- 
monies which survived even in mote cultured sections of society. 
Thus, a mediaeval chronicle relates how a child Shogun of the 
Ashikaga family one day shot a shtike with his bow, this feat 
being celebrated by “the first arrow festivity.” In.many parts 
of the countty it is the custom that when a man has killed his 
first wild boar or deer, the whole hunting gtoup is invited to a 
feasting party which goes on for several days, the occasion 
SATA initiation into the society of regular hunters. In 
ate pare ease Raat an is a traditional belief 
kills, for his thousandth would bitte a or ie are sees 

ge misfortune. 
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shate is given as a reward to the hunter 
the quarry, and in the other the quarry 
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is shared equally by all hunters. In places where the former 
rule is followed there is a phrase which runs “ with a deer the 
first atrow ; with a wild boar the killing arrow,” meaning in the 
case of a deer the shooter of the first arrow to strike the animal is 
entitled to reward, and in the case of a boar the killing arrow. 
The deer, the weaker animal, may die from the first arrow, 
though not on the spot, but the boar, even when wounded, 
fights on, and cannot be consideted defeated until the fatal shot 
is given. 

In Hyuga Province the first prize is the brisket and side. In 
the northeastern provinces it is the horns of a deer or gazelle, 
and the face of a bear. The winners of these prizes in former 
times used to make from the skins of these portions tobacco 
pouches and pipe-cases for proud display. In Rikuchu Province 
when a bear was killed, its head and a model of a hatchet called 
makké wete offered to the beat-deity, the latter being left on 
the spot, and the head given to the hunter who had killed the 
animal. In Kyushu it was the custom to give some portions of 
the animal to the hounds as a reward, some to the man who cut 
up the carcass and some to the house where the animal was cut 
up. In the mountains of Hyuga Province the old custom was 
to give the shoulder bone of the animal to the mistress of the 
house where it was cut up, this being first offered before the 
deity of fire. Because of its likeness in shape to the utensil 
used for serving rice, this bone is called méshigai boné (tice- 
ladle bone) and therefore as a symbol of housewifery used to be 
presented to the lady of the house. 

In Higo Province over the high mountain ridge from Hyuga, 
the hunters, before starting out for the chase in the morning, 
used to meet before the shrine of the mountain deity, and all 
those who accompanied them to the shrine, even to the village 
tots and to the children they carried on their backs, were en- 
titled to a share of the game when the hunters came back in the 
evening, a custom which must have originated from the com- 
munal life of the primitive village. This custom is not confined 
to the hunters or theit mountainous habitat ; it is no less common 
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in fishing villages for all who help, whether women or childten, 
old or young, in drawing in the nets are given an equal share 
of the catch. This custom, still common in the islands to the 
south of Japan, like the custom of sharing game even with 
strangers who attive in time at the cutting up of the animal, 
may be traceable to the characteristic attitude of ancient society 
which in its gratitude for “the bounties of the sea and blessings 
of the mountains” was willing that the community should 


share equally in all things. 
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By VERA TICKNER 


S the train rushed out of the tunnel and brilliant sunlight 
pouted into the carttiage, my eyes turned toward the 
window, ttavelling across the terraced paddy fields of brilliant 
emerald and tested on the dainty bamboo groves which edged 
the dark woods of pine and ctyptomeria. A thousand straight, 
shiny stems gleamed glossy as lacquer in the sun and feathery 
plumes of foliage bowed testlessly with each caprice of the wind. 
I fell to thinking about these bamboos and wondered, when 
they reached their prime, what purpose would they be ealled 
upon to setve and where would be their ultimate destination. 
After passing through the hands of the bamboo craftsman 
would they end up as fishing-rods or hair combs, knitting pins 
ot umbrellas or would they find their way to lands overseas in 
the form of magazine tacks, phonograph needles or even ski- 
stocks? Certain it is that no other single plant goes to the 
making of such a wide range of commodities as does bamboo 
and great is the debt that cultural Japan owes to this wonder 
grass. 

There is 2 common saying that of all trees and plants the 
bamboo has the strongest roots, and without a doubt the 
bamboo has become fitmly and deeply rooted in the lives of 
the Japanese people. Although certain scholars claim that it 
was first inttoduced from China, there is evidence that bamboo 
of a kind, probably the smaller varieties similar to what is now 
known as sasa, actually existed in Japan at the dawn of history. 
Way back in the age of the gods, so the Kojiki tells, Amatérasu- 
O-Mikami, the Sun Goddess, catried a takatomo-—taka supposedly 
being a form of faké (bamboo). The ancient classic Nihonshoki, 
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too, has many references to bamboo which at that = went by 
half a dozen different appellations all of which ate derivations 
from the old Chinese word chiku. ele 

From the point of view of the contributions bamboo has 
made to the culture of Japan, it is interesting to take a look at 
the vatious Chinese characters of the Japanese language which 
contain the symbol for bamboo. Of the hundred odd such 
examples in common use today many have lost theit signifi- 
cance in the course of time and in some cases it is difficult even 
to imagine any connection with bamboo at all. In words such 
as pole, box, bamboo-hat, flute, brush, comb, etc., the connec- 
tion with bamboo is still obvious of course. But when, for 
instance, one comes actoss a chatacter such as kuda, meaning 
pipe, one is reminded of the days when metal or rubber pipes 
were unheard of and a pipe was a bamboo pole with the 
sectional diaphragms removed. Then we often find characters 
which have some relation to numetals, such as yj (lottery 
pieces), dai (prefix for ordinating numetals), chw (abacus), etc., 
reminiscent of the days when a set of bamboo sticks was used 
as a counting device. Many words which we would be inclined 
to connect with paper rather than bamboo incorporate the 
“bamboo ” character since in China thin shavings of bamboo 
were the forerunners of writing paper. 

In the spoken language of Japan, too, one comes actoss 
many Picturesque expressions and sayings having teference to 
bamboo. To speak of a man as being like a split bamboo infers 


0 mura” (to put oil on a bamboo). 
” is used to designate 
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something constant and unchangeable’ as can be seen from the 
poem : 
Shira yuki furikakusédomo chiyo made ni 
také no midori wa kawarazarikéri. 
(Even though the white snow falls and covers it, 
the green of the bamboo for ever does not change). 

The third month of the lunar calendar (April) is often 
referred to in literature as the “ bamboo autumn,” no doubt 
because at this season they are considered to be biggest. It is 
commonly supposed that the word for a quack doctor, yabu-isha, 
has some connection with bamboo, since ayaby is a bamboo 
grove. Actually, however, the original writing for yabu-isha 
meant field sorceress, but having the same reading the two 
wotds became confused. 

In the announcing of congratulatory events concerning 
members of the Imperial Family it is customary to refer to the 
Imperial Household as Také no Sono-u (Bamboo Garden), a 
custom which apparently found its way from China. The 
famous watlord Hsiao Wang of Han Liang had a particular 
fondness for bamboos and ordered a special bamboo garden to 
be made in his palace so that in time the palace came to be 
known as Bamboo Garden. 

Just as in the West a popular game with children was to 
play at horses by straddling a broom, so in Japan during the 
Kamakura Age, 600 yeats ago, a branch of bamboo was used 
to represent a horse and was called sakéuma. Later, bamboo 
stilts were introduced from China, and in Yedo and Kyoto these 
also went by the name of sakéuma. ‘They wete vety popular in 
samurai days, tequiting much skill and courage. According to 
the Lesser Learning of Samurai Teachings of Sokoh Yamaga, in 
his “ Precepts for Prosperity,” children of samurai were to “ play 
always at the art of bow and arrow and the takéuma (meaning 
stilts).” Nowadays a Japanese uses the expression “ bamboo- 
horse friend ” to mean a childhood playmate. Riss 

The custom of serving a bamboo leaf with a dish of o-sushi 
is considered by some to be another relic of samurai days. In 
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olden days the sasa was known to possess certain pale 
qualities and cooked rice wrapped in the leaves wou : oP or 
a week or mote, so that samura: setting off to the battlefield 
would take their tice wrapped in sasa. An alternative expla- 
nation for this custom lies in the fact that the juice of boiled 
bamboo leaves was used as an antidote for fish poisoning, and 
as one of the main ingredients of o-sushi is taw fish, this expla- 
nation sounds mote feasible. Even today a powder made from 
bamboo leaves is sometimes used instead of salicylic acid as a 
preservative in wine. 

The bamboo has come to play a special part in many of 
the traditional tites and ceremonies of Japan. At the New 
Year festival, for instance, it is used with the pine to form a 
special decoration to the entrance of every home. In the Cha- 
no-yu titual, three of the essential utensils used in the preparing 
of the tea owe theit existence to bamboo—the /ishaku, a kind 
of long-handled dippet with which the hot water is poured 
into the tea-bowl, the chashaku, a spatula for measuring out the 
powdered tea and the chasén, or tea-whisk, used for blending the 
hot water and tea. 

One of the traditional characters of the Nod play “ Kurui- 
mono ” sometimes plays the part of a mad mother in search of 
her lost child. She always makes her appearance on the stage 
bearing a branch of bamboo and is therefore known as “‘ Kurui- 
zasa.” According to mythology, Amatérasu-O-Mikami was 
enticed from the cavern in which she had secluded herself by 
Amé-no-Uzumé-no-Mikoto who petformed a dance with a 
branch of bamboo. Today, in the Kagura of the Shinto shrines 
the bamboo branch still features in the dance performed by the 
young girls as an offering to the Shinto gods. 


In temote country districts one heats of the bamboo hav- 


ing featured in a very quaint custom, now fast dying out. It 


appears that when a person was to be buried, the coffin contain- 
ing the body would be lowered into the ground and a hollow- 
ed bamboo pole would be placed on end upon the coffin. 
Every day for three days a member of the family would some- 
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times put his ear against the mouth of the pole and listen for 
any sounds that might come from within the coffin. If no 
sound were heard after the third day it would be supposed that 
there was no possibility of the body having been buried alive 
and the Sutras would then be read, the pole removed and the 
grave finally filled in with earth. 

Even in the world of literature, the bamboo makes itself 
manifest, as in the oldest folk-tale of Japan, the story of “Kagu- 
yahimé,” otherwise known as “ Sakuyahimé” or “ Takétori 
Okina.” One day, so the story goes, a maker of bamboo bas- 
kets was out in the woods cutting bamboo. Suddenly he 
noticed something shining at the foot of one of the stems. He 
cut it down and in the hollow of the stem he found a beautiful 
little girl, no higher than three inches. Having no children of 
his own he took the child home to care for her. From that day 
on he discovered a heap of gold hidden in the stem of every 
bamboo that he cut, so that before long he had become a man 
of great wealth. 

Kaguyahimé, as she was called, grew up into a maiden of 
sutpassing beauty and many wete the court nobles and samurai 
who sought her hand in marriage, among them, it is said, were 
personages of high tank, including two princes, one minister 
and two councillors of state. She dismissed every suitor by 
stipulating conditions which were impossible to fulfil. One 
year in the spring it was noticed that Kaguyahime was always 
sad on moonlight nights, and as August approached she fell to 
bitter weeping whenever the moon was full. The basket-maker 
asked the reason fot het sadness and she replied, “Iwas born 
in Heaven and teally belong to the moon, but my destiny was 
to come down to earth and enter a bamboo. I can never marry 
a petson of this world. On the night of the next full moon, 
on August 15, heavenly messengers will descend to take me 
back with them. This is the will of Heaven, although I have 
no desire to leave you.” The old man was stricken with grief 
at the thought of losing her. On the night of August 15 he 
had his dwelling surrounded by armed soldiers, who stood, bow 
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in hand, gazing at the heavens ready to attack. He 
Se cae eee in his arms. Weeping bitterly 
all the while, she protested that nothing they could do would be 

i ‘ast the force of Heaven. Then she thanked 
of any avail against : 
him for his love and care during her earthly sojourn and handed 
him two gifts, one a mirfor, the othet the elixit of life. ‘ If 
ever you wish to behold my face,” she said, “just look in this 
mirror, I shall always appear there!’? At that moment the 
moon suddenly effused such a brilliance that all were blinded by 
the light. Angels appeated in the skies and the heavens wete 
Glled with the sound of enchanting music. Blinded by the 
light of the moon and bewitched by the magic music of the heav- 
ens, the soldiers were powerless to release their arrows, and 
Kaguyahimé floated up from the earth and was borne heaven- 
wards by the angels. 

It has been suggested that this story was originally prompt- 
ed by one of the Buddhist scriptures and the legend of the 
“Feathered Robe,” too, may have influenced it in some way. 
It seems to have made its first appeatance some time between 
859-897 A.D. and has been carried down with the ages, and 
even to the sophisticated youngsters of the twentieth century, it 
has lost nothing of its appeal and wonderment. 

The uses of bamboo in the daily life of the Japanese peo- 
ple are as varied as they are numerous. A casual visit to any 
Japanese home will reveal a hundred and one articles made 
wholly or partly of bamboo. In the entrance hall, one will 
probably find a bench and umbrella stand. On passing along 
the verandah to the guest room, one notices that the verandah 
is hung with sdaré, or bamboo blinds, which consist of vertical 
strips of bamboo, cut from the trunk of the tree, stitched along 
the edges and bound with padded silk or thicker sttips of 
bamboo at the top and bottom. This is a gteat improvement 
on the western type of sunblind in that it permits 2 maximum 
amount of ait and light to enter the toom, while at the same 


time it forms a perfect screen from the outside of the house 
In summer, a variety o 
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accessories to a Japanese room, will be placed beside the visitor. 
Bamboo is indispensable in the making of fans, both for the 
ohghi (folding fan) and wchiwa (flat fan). In the case of the 
uchiwa a flat strip of bamboo is cut to the required length of the 
fan; one end of this is split into a number of slender tibs, as 
far down as the handle, which is left uncut. ‘These ribs are 
then spread out and trimmed to the tequired shape of the fan 
and paper is then pasted over this frame. 

The fencing of a Japanese house is always worth attention 
and here bamboo has no rival. The numaxu and Renninji types ate 
two typical variations. The former is made by weaving groups 
of thin bamboo sticks into a kind of basket-work fence, while 
stouter bamboos ate arranged vertically in the case of the 
Renninji. Vhe sleeve fence (sodé-gaki—so called becausé in shape 
it resembles a A/mono sleeve) which scteens the house entrance 
from the garden is invariably of bamboo, a very popular and 
highly artistic type being the mimo in which tiny bamboo 
branches are used, being cut into even lengths and affixed to the 
frame in tiers, the tips of the branches of each tier pointing 
downwards in such a way that they cover the joint of the tier 
below. 

Every kind of job seems to have found its own special use 
for bamboo, hence we find vatious bamboo tools and implements 
which are peculiar to certain kinds of trade. The builder relies 
on bamboo for his ladders, the gardener for his takes and brooms, 
the farmer for seed baskets, while the fisherman tries his luck 
with a bamboo rod and repairs his nets with a bamboo needle. 
Bamboo even enters the office of the city workers in the shape 
of a ruler, waste-papet basket and soroban (abacus). 

The classical flower arrangements of Japan call for the use 
of bamboo in certain types of vases. These ate made from a 
Portion of the thickest bamboo stems cut just below a knot so 
that the diaphragm is left to form a watertight container. As 
many as three sections can be used to make a single vase, so 
that the flowers can be arranged in three tiers, as in the sanjugata, 
or thtee-section, vase. Mature bamboos ate selected for this 
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y of about ten yeats’ growth and those which 


d ate especially 

atterned and weather scarre 
have ae. their aesthetic value. Another tecognized 
appre for iké-bana is the basket woven from strips of the 
ees he bamboo. The bamboos of the Kyoto district are 
se a ca they are pliable, light in 


aving since : 
especially prized for we 
Blot cia of brilliant lustre. In every woven bamboo product, 


one of three basic patterns ate employed, but i ee a 
ornamental weaving vaty according to. the ue me Li 
product of Kyoto nevet change in style from ay ecade to the 
next and in response to the consumers demands ate compata- 


tively cheap and durable. But in Tokyo whete materials ate 


limited and tastes less consetvative the craftsman must be ever 


evolving new styles and patterns. 7 

Many of the bamboo craftsmen make a special point of 
studying the designs of the new kimono materials each season 
and introducing them into the weaving, while pottery is another 
source of inspiration to them in working out new shapes. If 
the craftsman should happen to run a splinter of bamboo into 
his hand while at work, he has his own proven remedy which 
he guatantees as being far more effective than any doctot’s 
concoction. ‘This he makes by drying the bodies of the kamakiri 
(praying mantis), pounding them into a powder, which is then 
mixed with a little cooked rice. When smeared overt the wound 
it immediately teduces the swelling and checks any festering. 

In her present efforts towatd self-sufficiency Japan is 
turning mote and more to bamboo as a substitute material. 
For some yeats past scientists have been devoting their attention 
to the possibility of a concrete re-inforced with bamboo instead 
of steel. Previous expetiments showed that the bamboo, when 
covered with soft cement, would absorb the moisture, causing it 
to swell. After the cement had dried and hardened the bamboo 
would then shrink, resulting in gaps between it and the concrete. 
Recently, however, it has been found that by first treating the 
bamboo with a certain chemical solution this disadvantage can 
be overcome. Early this year, the Sendai railway authorities 


purpose, usuall 
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undertook the construction of a bridge using bamboo concrete. 
The time is not so distant, too, when bamboo will go to the 
making of clothing, for it has now been found possible to 
obtain a substitute for hemp fibre from bamboo, a fibre which 
has already been proved practicable in the manufacture of any 
commodity hitherto made from hemp, such as tice sacks, rope, 
fishing nets, etc. It has also been found that sasa is a good 
substitute for cotton-wool, for the making of bedding and 
cushions and has the advantage of being more buoyant and 
waterproof. 

Often a gteat source of wonderment to people living in 
cooler climes, whose only acquaintance with bamboo is in the 
fotm of hard, dry sticks for the garden, is how the people of 
the East could possibly find it edible. Actually, of course, it is 
only the shoots (#ké-no-ko) which ate eaten and not all the 
vatieties of bamboo are palatable. The species known as 
mohsohdaké is usually identified with také-no-ko. Originally 
introduced from China, this bamboo was named after Mohsoh 
one of the twenty-four saints whom the Chinese especially 
esteem as being outstanding examples of the virtue kobkoh (filial 
devotion). One cold winter in his early childhood, his mother 
lay sick and the only thing she craved for was to eat some 
bamboo shoots. But how was one to procure bamboo shoots 
in the dead of winter? However, the young Mohsoh could not 
stand idly by when his sick mother had a wish to be fulfilled, 
so, howevet impossible the task must have seemed, he set out 
in seatch of a bamboo shoot. He travelled for many miles in 
the bitter cold and at last fell upon his knees in the snow and 
begged for divine assistance. Opening his eyes, what did he 
espy but a little black speck jutting up through the snowy 
gtound. He had found a bamboo-shoot! With his hands he 
dug down and down into the frozen earth until he reached the 
roots and at last in triumph he bore his precious burden home. 

The mohsohdaké wete subsequently taken to the Loochoo 
Islands, and thence they found their way to Kagoshima, where 
they ate known to this day as kara mohsohdaké (kara meaning 
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China). At first, it appeats, the branches wete used for flower 
but before long they came to be appreciated as a 
Sea f. f this rat 
food and wete soon in great demand. The fame o ate 
delicacy soon spread, and attempts were made to send the re 
to the capital, Kyoto, but it was found that they wete too soft 
and breakable for such a long journey. © By having them packed. 
perfectly airtight, however, it was possible to send them as far 
saki. 
e ee time during the Meiwa yeats (1764-1772) the 
mohsohdaké was grown for the first time near Yedo, much to 
the interest of the local people. After four or five years gtowth 
they had reached a most astonishing size, with stems measuring 
anything from 30 cms. to 80 cms. across. From this time on, 
the shoots of the mohsohdaké, then a novelty as a food, appeared 
in the greengrocets’ shops. 

There are numerous stories of the bamboo-shoot having 
been so irresistible that it was often the cause of quarrels and 
even blood-shed. There is the story of the lord of Himéji who 
used to visit a certain wealthy Jigozayémon Kodéra, whose 
mansion was neatby, to view the famous bamboo groves. 
Now it was the custom that any one found trespassing on the 
Kodéta estate for the purpose of taking bamboo-shoots would 
be punished. It so happened that a young boy employed in 
the household of the lord of Himéji was caught in the act of 
taking a bamboo-shoot by Yoshioka, a powerful retainer of 
Kodéra, who immediately arrested him, sent him to prison and 
subsequently had the unfortunate culprit beheaded. 

The following year the lord of Himéji was paying his usual 
visit and after the feast proceeded to the bamboo groves, 
accompanied by the same Yoshioka, who had been delegated to 
attend upon him. The lord passed his eyes over the scene, 
then turned to Yoshioka with the remark, “I see the bamboos 
are just the same as they were last yeat. I wonder if men’s 


lives ate the same, too.” Yoshioka got the full import of his 
wotds, and was astonishe 


know of the fate of one of his lowest setvants and was filled 
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with admiration for him. It is recorded that from that time 
on, no ttespassets on the Kodeéra estate were ever punished. 

Although not commonly accepted as being edible, there 
ate instances, however, of the seeds of the bamboo being used 
as food, usually in the making of sweatmeats. ‘This, too, 
seems to have been introduced in China. ‘There is evidence - 
that a cake made of bamboo seeds was a customary offering in 
the temple of Togakushiyama, Shinshu (present-day Nagano- 
ken), once a centte for Chinese Buddhism. While in India I 
heard of a sweetmeat being made from the seeds of the bamboo 
mixed with honey, and possibly this may have found its way 
into China from India in connection with the Buddhist oblation 
tituals, 

‘The bamboo fruits in a most mysterious way and the 
beating of seeds is a sure sign that the bamboo will die. It is 
a common belief among farmers that when the seeds of the 
bamboo are abundant, it will be a bad year for crops generally. 
This year the bamboos ate fruiting prolifically and from Naga- 
no-ken comes news that the ingenious country-folk are taking 
advantage of the unusual crop of bamboo seeds by using them 
in the brewing of wine. The truth of this adage remains yet 


to be proved, but let us hope that it is just another one of those 
old countty supetstitions. 
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SUN-SHAPED BARRACKS 
| By Z. TAMOTSU IWADO 


THE local train leaving Tokyo at 8.45 P.M. for Aomori reaches at 
himadai Station, 383 kilometres off. It is 
5.50 AM. next day at Kashima : pee 
one of those rural stations which an express train scorns oo 
of except with a whistle or two, and which even an early cee ie 
train might overlook but for the 300 copies of Tokyo papers ae 4 e€ 
150 copies of Sendai papets dropped there each ners ee 
papers are mostly for the administrative area known y the name o 
Nango Mura, about two miles from the railway station. 

To give a few official facts and figures, Nango Muta has an atea 
of 2.21 square r/, running 2.5 77 north to south and 1 77 25 cho east to 
west; lies in Tohda Gun (county) in the prefecture of Miyaghi : 
has a population of 7,000 and a household number of 1,200. According 
to the village registry as of April, 1939, of the total village area men- 
tioned above 80 per cent. was in the form of rice paddy fields and of 
these fields about one-third belonged to landowners who lived in neigh- 
bouring villages. Of the landowners of Nango Mura those who had 
more than 100 choby of land were 4in number ; the owners of between 
soand 100 chobu were 6 ; and the owners of from 10 to 50 chobu were 28. 
In other words, something like 80 per ceat. of the farm lands within 
the village was owned by these small numbers. The remainder of the 
lands was shared by the small owners who had to hire themselves out 
as tenants. The nearest claim that the villagers could make to public 
notice was Matsushima, one of “ the three famed sights ”’ of the realm. 
But this is not to say that these people had anything to do with Matsu- 
shima; they simply lived on the tiver Narusé which contributes its 
watery share to the picturesque bay of national fame. 

Nango Mura was so common in its village character that it might 
be transposed to any other part of the country and fitted in with its 
local conditions or inhabitants without trouble. Its soil was far from 
tich. Its economics were closed and almost self-sustaining except for 
some few things that had to be bought from externalsources, Its small 
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scale economics obliged the people to live very frugally and work 
very hard. The farmers were said to work “from the morning stars 
to the evening stars.” If worked less, most of them would have been 
unable to retain village at their expense, but also have a two-mile road 
constructed between the school and the railway station. What with 
the school, the road, and a conctete bridge over the river that crossed 
the road outside the village, they were thought to have spent three 
hundred thousand yen for the interest of the local community. 

The first school principal whose name was Sughiyama came from 
another town in the same prefecture, where he had taught at a school of 
agriculture and sericulture. He studied at the Agriculture College of 
Hokkaido, “He took a master’s degree there,” was the report set 
abroad the first day the school opened. The village had never seen 
a man with a higher mark of education. ‘“He’s only thirty-six or 
seven, but so different from the village school masters,” said the schol- 
ats who were proud of their principal. And he who had won the 
teputation of being different from the ordinary run of school masters 
soon distinguished himself further by taking the plough and hoe 
and administering manure as he went out on the field with his boys 
and girls. He was not content, as most of his profession were, to 
take his position on the classroom platform to display his scholarship 
by arraying chemical signs and formulas or to discourse on excellence 
of ethically ruled life. “‘ Work with your classes and polish them even 
as you let them polish you,” was the motto he held up for himself and 
for his colleagues. 

If he was popular with his scholars and respected by those who 
worked with him, he was less successful with some sections of the 
community, especially with those who had most to say in local politics ; 
and those who expected the teaching profession to remember that, 
although the school itself had been donated by an individual, the vil- 
lage treasury was paying its salaries. ‘‘ What does the young principal 
mean by holding up his head so high before us village councillors ? ” 
asked one of them. “He never seems to have time to talk with us,” 
commented another. “Is it because,” asked a third village politician, 
“his father happens to be one of the big shots in the army ? ” 

Sughiyama knew how he might make himself mote popular. But 
he believed that his place was outside politics and his profession above 
it. He taught only hoping to produce men to make the village better 
than it was and its farm work more efficient than it had ever been. He 
hoped to train youth so that it might be educated and yet willing to 
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aa tick to the farm; love its work. He laid the 
aa oa te field work, Only twice a week he conducted 
a class in ethics and civics, but, unlike most principals, he talked on 
what he considered the true mission of farm work. As he stressed 
the value of the life dedicated to the earth, so he spoke in vehement 
terms of the mistake and even the ultimate doom of those young men 
who dreamed of city life and often ended in its lowest corner or on the 
driving seat of a taxicab. 

The principle that he followed in management of the school and 
guiding the youthful minds was to be called into question in a manner 
he had least expected. In his second year at the school, about one 
month before the first class was to graduate, he was visited one evening 
by a farmer’s son named Yokoyama. The young man said he had to 
come to ask his master help find employment or some way for him to 
follow after his graduation. The principal forthwith concluded that he 
was just one of those boys who turned their yearning eyes to the cities. 
It seemed so bad, because Yokoyama had always been regarded as one 
of the steadiest boys at the school. 

“T thought,” spoke Sughiyama, not without displeasure, “ that 
while you were at school for two years, I made it clear what line you 
were to take.” 

“Yes, sit,” agreed the young man. “‘ But it is just as clear that 
it would be impossible for me to stay with my folk.” 

“Tsee you want to leave the village,” almost snapped the principal. 
“You want to tell me how unfit you are for the farms.” 

“That’s exactly what I was afraid to heat from you, sit. But I 
want to stay where I am,” Yokoyama spoke, raising his honest eyes. 
“Td just love to work on the farms as you taught us. But our family 
owns only two and a half cho of land. There are four of us brothers 
and I am the youngest. I could stay and work with them until I am 
called to military service. But I am thinking of what I can do when I 
come back home after the service of three ot possibly four years. Our 
family property will in time be divided among us brothers Bae what 
will be my share, the share of the last born? It will be hardly more 
om a handful. Of course, if I had means I could buy lands; but I 
Soe eae sed a a bit = land to be had here or anywhere 
Pd only be following the line Tomoyo eens, Lf Estayed with my folk, 

§ the line I can’t go back to when I finish my term 


- the army. So you see, sir, if I have to work elsewhete sooner or 
ater, the earlier the better for me, I thought.” 
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The principal who had eagerly listened to the young. man at once 
saw that there was something wrong about the way he had pointed out 
for youth. He felt there was some missing plank to the structure of 
education he had been erecting. His citadel of thought had been 
assailed from an avenue he had least noted. The shock of the dis- 
covety of his own weakness overwhelmed him. 

Sughiyama simply asked the young man for some time to think 
it over. All that night he wrestled with his thoughts. The whole 
thing was simple: there was not enough land. And yet he had never 
thought of it as he should have. The question was how to provide 
lands for those who wished to work on them, For days and nights 
that followed he was asking himself the question over and over again. 

It was not some days after the People’s Higher School had sent 
out a set of young people out to the world that Sughiyama saw the 
young man who had sought his counsel. “When I was in Sendai,” 
explained the principal, ‘‘ I went to the prefectural office to get whatever 
information I might. I also wrote to the Colonial Ministry and applied 
to all other places. I tried to find for you any place but in cities. But 
[ve found none in the country. And outside the country Brazil 
seemed the only likely place. I’ve found there a chance—a chance to 
work at an agricultural research institute in Amazonia. It’s very far 
away. No use going out there unless you mean to stay there. But 
will you go?” 

The young man at once beamedup. He was certain that his people 
would agree if he was willing. He was only afraid that he might be 
too late. The principal forthwith wrote to inquire but found the 
job taken. 

April found almost the whole village out and busy on the fields. 
Whenever Sughiyama saw how the young people he had trained made 
themselves useful, he was happy. But almost invariably he was seized 


with a sense of uncertainty that was almost depressing, uncertainty 


about them all and about his own work. His depression was deepened 
when he heard one day that three or four of those who had graduated 
from his school had been seen to take south-bound trains. They too 
might have come to him for counsel as Yokoyama had done; only 
they had not the courage to do so. They wete going away because 
they had no land to work on. He had not been able to help even one 
of them. 

“Our learned principal trains boys to leave the village,”? said 


Denzo Utsumi, a landowner of local consequence and leader of vil: 
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lage politics. “It was a mistake, in the first place, to have a schoo] 
like that in our community. Higher education only gives Wings to 
young minds to fly away.” His audience readily agreed. It happened 
that they were members of the rural council who could never forgive 
the donator of the People’s Higher School being too rich and its princj- 
pal being so insolent as to refuse them when they asked a chance to 
try melons for which the school was getting a reputation. 

Through the rice planting weeks Sughiyama kept himself busy, 
After school hours he would stay in his room alone and engaged. Not 
seldom his room remained lighted far into the evening. Some people 
said he was studying about Brazil to take a doctor’s degree. And he 
well might have been. He scoured for books, tracts and anything he 
could find on the subject. All the remaining part of the year was 
devoted to this study. His knowledge gleaned and gathered from 
all sources was classified, catalogued and thumb-indexed. 

As the year 1934 dawned and he was prepating to send out the 
second graduating class, he received information about the new land 
concessions to be made in Brazil from the estates held by absentee 
owners. He lost little time to draw up a plan ptoposing to secure 
3,700 chobu of land for collective emigration and settlement. It was his 
idea to let all men live under one roof and work together on a collective 
basis until they should be teady to work on their own account. His 
plan was so thorough and practical as to show the terms on which 
these men should be provided with funds and how they should liquidate 
their obligations. As he laboured with all those figures he felt as if he 
Was opening a window on the life which had been shut out from light. 
But not so the men to whom he explained his plan. ; 

“Tt’ll be quite a ptoblem to buy up so much land,” they said, 
doubtfully. Almost as instantly they dismissed it from their minds. 
They had a vague suspicion that by 
they individually, or through 


looked into all the Papets laid before hj 
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in all details, he raised his eyes and said, ‘‘I think your plan is. good. 
I will be pleased to do what I can.” 

Shortly after this, Kanji Kato, whose name was later to become 
prominent as leader of organized immigration to Manchoukuo, happened 
to come to Nango Mura on one of his lecturing tours. Sughiyama 
was only too glad to offer his school for the man in whose work the 
commander of the Sendai regiment was known to be deeply interested. 
Thus the principal came in contact with the man who was identified 
with one of the youth movements of national importance. Sughiyama 
was at once struck by his personality. Here he believed was a man in 
whom he could place full faith, a man of conviction such as seen only 
among high priests. To this man the principal told what he had been 
working on. 

“You’ve been treading the same ground, Mr. Sughiyama,” said 
the distinguished visitor, “that I did a few years ago. That’s why 
I happen today to stand a little way ahead of you. I believe we are both 
tight. But we only must realize that it is not only a matter of finding 
an outlet for our people whose country is too small. We are working 
on that in which the life and spirit of our race ate vitally involved. The 
only point I take exception to in your scheme is the country you’ve 
chosen for our young people. Do you insist on Brazil?” 

“Pve chosen that country, Mr. Kato, because I know no other 
outside out own.” 

“When I’ve told you so little about my own plan,” said Kato, 
“and when you know but little about the country where I am sending 
young people, I know it would be hardly fair for me to ask you this, 
but can you possibly alter your plan in one point and substitute Man- 
churia and Mongolia for Brazil? I'd, of course, have to ask you to 
take my word for everything. I know something about those countries, 
but you don’t. You undertake to train young men and I undertake to 
place them in work over there. Will you agree, Mr. Sughiyama P ” 

“ All I want, Mr. Kato, is the assurance that the young people I 
train will feel that their outlook is no longer hopeless.” 

At the graduation ceremony that followed a few weeks later the 
Prtincipal’s parting address to the outgoing class was quite different 
from what he said a year before. ‘‘ When I offered congratulations to 
the graduates last year,” he said, “I found it the most painful thing to 
do. I had trained them in work, but I was unable to show the way 
for them to take. Some of them left the village and they will perhaps 
never be better than taxi drivers or men at the bottom of the social 
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>. not theit fault. They had to go because I was not 
a ce He ack they might find lands outside our village. J 
am to blame for the course those boys took. " 

Then he went on to explain what arrangements sae =a te 
for those who would go to Manchuria or Mongolia. He : ose who 
would go there to remain after the ceremony. When a ee ets he 

one he found seven boys and Yokoyama who, althoug 4 graduate 
ies before, had expressly been asked to attend, and 13 girls, the lat- 

h to his surprise. 

a “The girls Oe fies dismissed with a promise. To the ee 
ptincipal explained his plan. He asked them to take full time aa 
they should make up theit minds and report to him in two or three 
days. For those who would truly go, he said, he yous have some 
ground to work on for “ more grinding and polishing,” until he was 
assured that their will was of tempered enough steel. For the new 
country was no place for men of soft body or wavering mind. ‘“ Now 
you know,” he said, concluding his talk, “‘ what sort of place you are 
going out to conquer. Unless you feel yourselves equal to any test of 
body or soul, you should never report for work.” As they were going, 
Sughiyama called back Yokoyama and said, “ Young man, I’m very 
sorry I had to keep you waiting one long year. But I made good my. 
promise; I hope you will do yours.” 

For the training ground of the youths he appealed to Noguchi for 
financial aid. A plot of ground was selected and bought on a near-by 
hill, on condition that it should be presented to the community when 
properly opened. The ground was overgrown with brushwoods 
and marked by many stumps of ancient trees. Rocks and stones were 
deeply imbedded as if to make the stumps impossible to be removed 
or uprooted. The whole lot had been abandoned for the good reason 
of being beyond any idea or hope of agticultural construction. One 
day toward the close of March the eight boys reported for work, as 
appointed, at 5 o’clock in the morning. The youngest of the youths 
was 13-year old boy named Sakuraghi and the oldest was named Nézu 
who was not older than a1. They, led by the principal, went to the 
village shrine and paid their tespects and then proceeded to the new 
“battling” ground. “ This looks more like a gravel pit than any- 
thing else,” commented one of the boys as he struck his shovel into the 
ground. It took them all one full day to uproot only one of the stumps. 

riceiie tenth morning one boy was missing. Two days after 
another was missed. When another week was overt, there were left 
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only five. “It was as well as not,” said Sughiyama, “ that those three 
boys left us. They’d have given it up where they were going.” Rain 
ot shine, they worked from early in the morning till late in the day. 
Little by little, the wild-looking place began to recede to the back- 
ground, giving way to open and level land. On the fiftieth day, after 
the day’s work was done, Sughiyama had the boys sit on the ground 
tound him. 

“Boys,” he said addressing them, “‘ you have done wonderfully: 
I must thank you all. When we came out here fifty days ago we 
thought we’d never be able to do anything with this place. But we 
went at it. You see what you have done. Now I know you will do 
just as well wherever you may go. I am proud of you. Indeed, Ill 
tell how proud I am of you all when I turn you over to Master Kato’s 
care, which will be in only a few days. He may send for you almost 
any time now. Meanwhile, please each of you get ready fifty yen as I 
told you before.” 

From that moment Sakuraghi, the youngest boy, who had been one 
of the most cheerful workers, became changed. He was thoughtful 
and at times even depressed. Sughiyama knew why and was sorry 
for him. He decided to do something for him and again called on 
Noguchi and soon after on the young boy’s father. ‘I’m so done 
for,” said the old man, tuefully, “ that Iam not yet sure if I can do for 
my boy what I or any decent father should do.” “ ‘Take this money, 
my good man,” urged the principal. ‘Don’t ask me where it comes 
from and why. I can only tell you it isn’t my money. When help 
comes to any good man from heaven one only knows where or whom, 
we think it is from God. Take it asa gift from God.” The old man, 
gratefully accepting the money, bowed deeply before it and then placed 
it in the family shrine for his ancestors where all family events of im- 
portance were reported. 

The next day the principal called at the village office and saw the 
village master, who was asked to call out as many villagers as possible 
and give in their names a hearty send-off to the five boys leaving for 
Manchuria. The village master, however, objected on the ground 
that those who had left the village as emigrants to Hawaii or Mexico 
went away very much like flies-by-night. Sughiyama took pains to 
explain how his boys were different. “Don’t you see that they are 
the first batch of young men this village is to send to Open up Man- 
chutia for our country?” The village master hardly could. Besides, 

he had to have the approval of the village council if he was to give a 
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send-off in the name of the village. a 

“My dear master,” said Sughiyama, expostulating, do you call 
the council every time our young men go out to serve in the army > 
Did the council meet before the villagers gathered to give a send-off 
to the boys when they went to fight China or Russia ? 

The village master’s consent was wrested only after further eX- 
planation and expostulation. That he had little understanding of 
what he was required to do was evinced by the faltering language in 
which he discharged his official duty. But what he failed to say was 
made clear by the principal who carried weight with the farmers be- 
cause of the better vatieties of melons produced under his direction 
and the more efficient way of handling manure. “ These boys are 
not going to cities,” said he. “They are going where a new light of 
life is promised for them. They ate going there because they feel 
that the work that they learned from their fathers and from their an- 
cestors is the noblest that man can do, and because they know that 
their work should be carried into the new country. When you undet- 
stand that what they undertake will also be in the interest of your own 
country, I hope there will be some, indeed manly more boys going out 
there as these are.” 

If his audience failed to be so intelligently tesponsive as he hoped} 
most of the villagers were struck by the young men who were brave 
enough to leave on the trip which the older men could conceive only 
in the light of adventure. They were especially moved by the sight 
of the youngest one of the group. “ He’s only thitteen years old,” 
Said a farmet’s wife who thought of her own son. “ Will he live in a 


asked another woman, with anxious looks. That night Sughiyama had 
the boys sleep with him at the school. Perhaps he hoped to encourage 
them until the last moment of departure. Or mote probably he was 

half sorry to let go the boys he was so proud of. 
The young men went to Tomobé, in Ibatagi Prefecture, whete a 
training camp had been set up under the leadetship of Kanji Kato. 
to Mukden under the cate of an army officer 
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a tetited army officer, took boat at Harbin in early September and 
steamed down the Sungari and the Amur almost as far as Habarovsk 
and thence up the river Ussuri. After a fortnight’s trip they arrived 
at the border town of Jaoho, 

Once a town of thriving trade with a population mostly of smug- 
glers and gingseng cultivators, Jaoho had now shrunk in importance 
because of the rigid rule enforced against illicit trade. But with the 
Soviet territory just beyond the tiver and a vast virgin land of Man- 
chutia behind it, the town formed an outpost which the boys were charg- 
ed to keep and guard through the winter. They were given quarters 
in a native house standing on a hill to the south of the town. Before 
the house was hung a sign reading “ Ussuri Shock Troops of Patriotic 
Youth.” With the river traffic suspended for six months until next 
April, the boys settled down to keep order and peace in this isolated 
spot, their main duty being to patrol the town daily. Those who were 
not thus engaged either worked on the new airport building near-by 
of went into the hills for firewood or to cut timber for building in the 
spring. 

In April the thaw came. May turned the bleak field into one ex- 
panse of flowery exuberance. The boys set about building a new 
house on the hill. Ground was broken and tilled for garden crops. 
In July or ten months after their arrival at the border town, the young 
people hailed the first river packet coming up the river. This boat 
brought 18 more boys to the colony. Letters from Nango Mura said 
how their former principal had resigned to give his undivided attention 
to Manchurian immigration. He believed that each farming house- 
hold, in order to live in any sort of decency, should have at least 3 
chobu of land. So the limited acteage of Nango Mura could sustain 
only 800 households, there being 405 excessive families to be dealt 
with before the village could live in comfort and good neighbourly 
accord. 

The busy summer of 1935 was soon gone and followed by a brief 
autumn and by the grey, often snowy, severe winter. But construc- 
tion had progressed and tillage had expanded. The spring again brought 
the river packet and another batch of young men. They all worked as 
busily as the Manchurian honey bees which knew their summets wete 

short and winters long. In September another steam boat sailed up 
the river and brought 30 boys who they explained had come to help 
those on the spot build new houses. They had less than a fortnight to 
Stay there to do all the work planned for that year. 
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“The first house we'll build will be your new home,” explained 
the man who had come as leader of the travelling architects and en- 
gineers. “It’s a strange shaped house. I got its idea in my dream,” 
A circle was drawn on the ground with a radius of about 40 feet. ; On 
this citcle at intervals of three or four feet holes were dug for pillars, 


These upstanding pillars were joined by pieces of board and a beam. 


was laid between each pillar and the central point which was com- 
parable to the hub of a wheel. The whole structure was roofed with 
sun-dried mud bricks. On four sides around this building were dug 
trenches for defence. From a distance the whole thing bore resem- 
blance to the Mongolian pao, or round tent house. “Tf seen from an 
aeroplane in the air,” said one of the boys, “this must look a sun flag, 
the house standing for the red sun mark and the trenches forming the 
outside line of the flag.” “You live in this house with your eyes 
turned to the centre,” explained the foreman. “In an emergency this 
house turns into a fort. That’s the idea.” The sun-shaped house, 
accommodating 30 to 40 boys, was completed in but two days. On 
the third day the travelling architects set about building a structure of 
more imposing dimensions. Ten days later they took their leave, 
exactly according to schedule, sailing down the river on the last boat 
of the season, 

It was some weeks after this that the first mail aeroplane from 
Harbin brought newspapers and letters to the growing border town. 
Among the letters was found one from Sughiyama. ‘‘ The under- 
taking of you boys,” he wrote, addressing the Nango youths, “is about 
to bear fruit. The trail you bravely took is to be followed by hosts of 
young men all over the country. The movement is country-wide.” 

In the following year, 1937, public attention was suddenly drawn 
to an out-of-the-way spot in Ibaraghi Prefectute. ‘The name of Uchi- 
hara, though familiar to those travelling on the Johban railway, was un- 
known to most people in the country. About a mile from this railway 
station a section of pine-wooded land was opened. Strange shaped build- 
ings began to be erected one after another with almost amazing speed. 
noe aad ete em gts, Te Wee cope Of ts 
ascites uilt on the Manchurian border one yearago. Kanji 

en adopted by the Konoye Ministry. Under this 
to Manchuria the next year. 
umed country-wide ptopor- 
€ young men from all parts 


of the country to receive hard training for two months before they 
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should set forth to conquer new fields, not with arms, but with ploughs 
and spades and shovels. To these sun-shaped barracks streams of 
ambitious youth still continue to how. When they leave the sun-shaped 
houses for the strange country, their eyes gleam with hope. But one 
of the happiest thoughts that are certain to rise in their hearts, in that 
hour of a great turn in their lives, is that the villages they are leaving 
behind them are mote hopeful and their people less despondent. 
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THE GERMAN-SOVIET WAR AS ONE FOR 
ECONOMIC LEBENSRAUM 


A crucial turn in the European debacle has been caused by the war 
between Germany and the Soviet Union which flared up so suddenly 
that the world was completely taken by surprise. A careful analysis of the 
circumstances leading to the current European war, however, teveals. 
that the Nazi-Communist struggle is only a natural turn of events. 

On August 23, 1939, 4 non-aggtession pact was signed between 
both countries. German Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop, Stalin 
and Molotov sealed the pact by a champagne toast, and our Hiranuma 
Cabinet criticized that event as fukuzatsu kaiki (complex and miysteti- 
ous)—an unusual phrase especially coined at that moment by Premier 
Hiranuma. Obviously the agreement denoted the utilization of an 
unnatural course in the diplomatic relations between the two Powers. 

There is no denying the fact that the present war is a clash between 
two irreconcilable ideologies fore-ordained to test their strength soonet 
or later, because both the Third International and the Third Reich were 
quite cognizant of the reality that they were destined to cross swords 
at any time to maintain their ideological interests. In the so-called 
“thought wat” between the two nations in the past, Bolshevik Russia was 
on the aggressive. When the Russian state fabric disintegrated in the 
last World War owing to the revolution, German troops commenced an 
invasion of the country with an overwhelming power, with the result 
that Russia sued for peace culminating in the conclusion of the Brest- 
Litovsk Pact. Soon after that Communist Russia statted a vigorous 
Bolshevizing campaign against its neighbour and succeeded in up- 
setting the internal system of the Berlin Administration. Therefore,, 
it can be said that Bolshevik activities ptepared the way for the German 
revolution of November, 1918. Even Italy suffered a violent invasion 
of Communism at that time. 

As a result of the Versailles award, which imposed sevete political 
and economic limitations on Germany, and the tapid growth of internal 
Bolshevik agitation, a rightist movement developed in the country. 
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In Italy the rise of Fascism was stimulated by its dissatisfaction with the 
terms of the Versailles Peace Treaty which favoured Britain and also 
by the increasing menace of Communism. The rightist movement in 
Germany was not fortunate enough to consolidate speedily its position 
like Fascism in Italy, because the downfall of the monarchical system 
in the country and the consequent shifting of the central political force 
to the Social Democratic Party and various liberal denominations 
handicapped its ascendency. 

Immediately after the termination of the first World W at, a number 
of political parties sprang up in Germany, secretly struggling for politi- 
cal hegemony, but they found themselves cornered by the Social 
Democratic Party—an organization which was most potential during 
the inflation period between 1919 and 1923. And when at the end of 
1923 the mark was stabilized through the establishment of the Renten 
Bank, the influence of capitalists professing liberal faith began to make 
headway. In the midst of these political cross-currents Adolf Hitler 
staged his now-famous ‘ Munich Putsch —an incident which made him 
known to the German public for the first time and tesulted in his im- 
ptisonment for eighteen months. Meanwhile the liquidation of mark 
inflation ushered in a period of tempotary economic stability. Then 
between 1925 and 1928 the method of industrial tationalization was 
introduced in Germany, unfolding a chapter of comparative prosperity, 
and to that end it was greatly helped by American investments totalling 
approximately ten billion marks. During this brief period of respite a 
makeshift compromise was effected between the Social Democratic 
Party and the liberal factions. But the situation suddenly grew worse 
when a severe panic in Wall Street in the autumn of 1929 plunged the 
whole world into an unptecedented economic depression, and as a 
result, German economy, then in a tickety state, suffered a telling 
setback. The deptession, however, enabled the National Socialists to 
conserve their strength inasmuch as in the 1930 general election the 
Nazi Party secured 107 seats in the Reichstag—a remarkable gain from 
12 seats in the previous election. ‘The success of the Nazis in the elec- 
tion campaign was due to their increasing popularity as a sequel to 
their alignment with the proponents of the industrial expansion pro- 
gtamme—a scheme which had the support of a large section of the 
people. With the consolidation of its power, the Nazi Party began to 
curb the detrimental activities of the Communists, and thus a Nazi- 
Communist struggle ensued, overshadowing the political manipulations 
of other forces. The Communists found themselves confronted with 
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i etermined to destroy their conceptions, 
ok E ean Coalition Cabinet on January 30, 1933, 
1 mee when the Reichstag fire occutted on 
leashed his crusade against the Com- 
e Nazification of the Coalition 


an ideological f 
With the formation o 
Hitler became Chancello 
February 25 the same year, he oe 
i ded with th 
munist peril and procee 
a hen the Nazis have been constantly endeavouring to stamp 
ee the world. At the very beginning they tried 
at nasi ssentin ce ition in international politics by instituting 
eet a ion as one of their fundamental 
a nation-wide anti-Communist campaign Dee ee eae 
national creeds. How far the Nazis are eee ie 8 es see 
is clearly indicated in Hitler’s Mein Kampj, whic g 
ational Socialist bible. 
; Having this objective in mind, Hitler eran a aie 
diplomatically in co-operation with Britain, so that t eS i Pals 
of Germany would be safe from an external menace, t a y fac = g 
the destruction of Communism in Soviet Russia and t . ce a 
Germany’s traditional southeastern expansion policy. ae e ae 
of the Munich conference in 1938, Germany’s diplomatic te cota 
Britain were steering more or less a favourable course, since the eee 
nation was seeking to bring about a balance of power in Europe ad- 
vantageous to itself. But when Britain’s policy of appeasing ae 
as advocated by Chamberlain failed owing to London’s crafty manipula- 
tions in Czechoslovakia, it decided to put pressure on Germany pursu- 
ing the dictum of Churchill, with the consequence that Berlin quite 
unaware of Britain’s change of heart started the invasion of Poland, 
heralding the outbreak of the Anglo-German war. And just before 
the Polish campaign Germany cajoled the Soviet Union in signing a 
mutual non-aggtession pact. 

The Soviet Union apparently miscalculated the degree of dependa- 
bility on the pact in the same manner as Germany failed to accurately 
measure the extent of Britain’s appeasement policy. It was largely due 
to Moscow’s guilty actions that Berlin consigned the pact to the sctap- 
heap, for it was quite plain from the beginning that the Soviet Union 
had been trying to obtain an advantageous position at the cost of 
Germany, while simulating the observance of neutrality favourable 
to its neighbour in the European war. If one wete to peruse the motives 
and intentions of Russia in tegard to Finland, the three Baltic States, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia particularly at a time when Germany was fully 
engrossed in war, he will surely visualize that the Russian policy was 
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one of fishing in troubled waters. Despite Russian provocation and 
perfidious acts, the Berlin Government maintained a calm attitude as a 
political expediency, and it became clear that with the disappearance of 
that expediency the ties between the two nations would be broken. 
Nevertheless, it is true that several direct and indirect causes conspired 
to hasten the breakdown. Russian refusal to accede to German request 
for special privileges in tegard to its war with Britain was the first 
factor to open the way for the subsequent rupture of mutual under- 
standing, and when the Stalin Administration concluded a non-ageres- 
sion pact with Jugoslavia ignoring Hitler’s positive steps against that 
country, the Nazi régime was tremendously provoked. In this connec- 
tion it should be noted that the interests of Germany and Russia in the 
Balkans and Dardanelles are essentially irreconcilable. Therefore, in 
those ateas, where Bolshevism occupies a significant place, the Soviet 
Union would not surrendet its avowed policy of Pan-Slavism, and for 
that the Thitd Reich must have viewed the Russian proclivity with 
added perturbation. The second cause telating to the breakdown is 
Germany’s belief that the European war will be a protracted affair, 
while the third cause is its realization of difficulties in completely wiping 
out British shipping which is being continuously reinforced by aids 
from the United States, in spite of the fact that it has already sunk 
humerous British vessels totalling 11,770,000 tons. ‘This means that 
it must intensify its submarine activities in order to successfully ctipple 
the British mercantile fleet. The fourth cause is the ever-increasing 
Ametican assistance to Britain. All these factors have compelled 
Germany to prepare for a prolonged war, instead of exclusively de- 
pending on its favourite tactics—blitz warfate. 
Since 1935 Germany has been feverishly strengthening its defence 
structure along the lines advocated by General Ludendorf who pto- 
pounded the total war technique as a result of experiences gained in the 
last World War. According to him, in winning a war, a nation should 
exhaustively mobilize every walk of life—industrial, economic, financial, 
cultural and political. The Nazi régime has not only endorsed his 
view, but has improved on it to shape its war machine, and thus, it has 
scientifically organized every layer of the nation. In order to achieve 
this objective it began to import large quantities of materials from 


abroad, and it became incumbent On its part to have 


on hand enormous 
stocks of raw materials i 
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Nazi Government : 
German Imports (unit 1,000 tons) 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 = 1937 1938 


Iron ore 2,452 4,572 8,265 14,061 18,469 20,621 21,928 
Manganese 107 132 225 394 230 554 462 
Scrap iron 

te steel 98.7 348 499 2,350 261 508 1,038 


Tron alloys con- 
taining not less 
than 2 per cent. 


of chrome, 

wolfram, molyb- 

denum ot 

vanadium 1.3 3.5 4.7 7.7 4.6 5.1 ao 
Bauxite 2,010 259 326 505 98r 1,313 1,185 
Copper ingot 131 155 180 153 128 170 272 


Copper coins 
& scrap copper 17.5 17-9. 34 19.9 24.3 32.9 27.8 


Tin ore 1.9 0.4 0.6 1.2 1.6 6.6 6.1 
Nickel ore 17-7 34.5 37.6 29.0 17.7. “20,0 34.2 
Crude oil 270 271 277 — 515 579 778 
Kerosene 104. 97:5 98.3 533 63.6 48.2 22:2 
Benzine 


(all kinds) 1,088 1,005 _ ..25158...°3,224 3,325 1,058 1,357 
Heavy oil 


and fuel 198 St. 616 326 379 386 406 
Asbestos 7.6 12.6 “72.2 21.6 “16.5 24 28.8 
Rubber 48.2 58.2 63.7 A ais 0 a es) 91.9 
Cotton 375 417-317 310-237 245 250 
Wool 43-7 50 52.9 41.8 37.8 31.4 49-4 


From the foregoing it will be noticed how speedily Germany has 
built up its war structure. Particular attention should be focussed on 
the import figures for rubber, oil of various kinds, tin, copper, bauxite 
and iron. Because Germany planned to establish a stable war system 
in the country, it was able to import such vast amounts of materials, 


even though its balance for international payments was not favourable 
during the statistical years. 


The consumption of war supplies by Germany seems to have been 
balanced by the propitious wa 


t results it has obtained so far and, 
therefore, the Reich is now fairly well provided with materials to con- 
tinue its war campaigns, However, the position will undergo a change 
when the war drags on due to the probable participation of America 
in it, and in that case Germany will have to tely solely on the European 
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continent to satisfy its war necessities. That is why it is determined 
to establish the most highly geared war machinery in the world, know- 
ing fully well that in a protracted warfare enormous amounts of materials 
and manpower play decisive parts. 

Naturally Germany is now concentrating its energy on the Soviet 
campaign, which will not only decide the fate of the two warring nations, 
but also of the two remarkable ideologies of the present-day world. 
Indications are that the situation is gtowing favourable to Germany. 
But the question is how far the Soviet will be able to conduct guerilla 
warfare and whether it will be able to interfere with Germany’s plan 
of a new political and economic structure in the occupied regions. 

So far as Germany is concerned, it is imperative that it should meet 
its food and war requirements from the resources obtainable in Kurope. 


In 1938 the production of wheat in the principal European countries, 
now under German control, was as follows : 


Rumania 49,500,000 ztrs 

Hungary 26,300,000 ”» 

Poland 21,700,000 : , 

Fiance 9 pahtoen: (one zenter is 50 kilogrammes) 
Italy 80,900,000, 

Greece 9,800,000, 


In the same year Germany’s wheat ctop was 58,400,00 ztts. 
The total output of wheat in German-controlled areas is not suf- 
ficient for the people of Europe. The following statistics reveal how 


in the past large quantities of wheat were imported from abroad to 
meet the European demand: 


Yeats Quantities imported Percentage 
1909-1913 153,000,000 ztrs 92.0 
1923-1927 166,300,000 _,, 100.0 
1928-1932 155,300,000 ,, 93.4 
1933-1937 105,700,000 ,, 63.6 
1938 118,000,000 __,, 71.0 


In view of this food problem, it is obvious that Germany should 
attempt to conttol a nearby prolific agricultural centre. Its choice has, 
therefore, fallen on the Ukraine, the granary of Soviet Russia, which 


yields nearly one-fourth of the total crop of cereals in the U.S.S.R. as 
indicated below : 


Total yields of That in the Ukraine alone 


i ; Percentage 
cereals in the Soviet 

Union in 1937 

1,204,000,000 tts (of 227,000,000 ztts 19.8 
which 468,000,000 ztts (inclusive of 


tepresent wheat crop) 100,000,000 ztts of wheat) 
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That the Ukraine is also rich in mineral resources and water-power 
may be seen from the particulars mentioned below : 


Production in entite That in Ukraine Percentage 
Soviet Union 
Coal 127,967,000 tons 69,072,000 tons 46.0 
Iron ore 275,770,000 4, 16,414,000 45. 59.1 
Pig iron 14,487,000 ,, 8,800,000 ,, 60.0 
Steel 17,729,000 ,, 8,466,000 ,, 47.7 
Power  36,400,000,000 k.w. 93343,000,000 k.w. 25.6 


Against this Germany possesses a considerable amount of available 
iron resources amounting to 25,700,000 tons made up as follows : 


Production in Germany 4,600,000 tons 
35 » Norway 1,030,000 ,, 
Sy >» Sweden 8,500,000 ,, 
a »» Luxemburg 1,450,000 ,, 
$y >, Flanders 10,100,000 ,, 


Furthermore, the production of unfinished steel in Germany proper 
and Austria runs up to 23,200,000 tons. Therefore, it is apparent that 
the Reich has no thorny problem to solve as far as iron resources ate 
concerned, 

One of the most difficult problems confronting Germany is the 
supply of petroleum. The total annual production of this vital war 
material in Europe, exclusive of the Soviet Union, is 14,200,000 tons 
divided as follows : 


Rumania 8,000,000 tons 

France and Albania 1,200,000 ,, 

Hungary and Estonia 600,000 ,, 

Germany 52000,000 ,, (including the output 


of artificial oil) 


Against this total Output the demand is estimated at 27,000,000 
tons. 


Soviet commetcial treaty. 


In short, various materials indispensable for the pfosecution of a 
protracted 
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long wat with Britain and Ametica before undertaking the invasion of 
the British Isles. It is, therefore, clear that its war with the Soviet 
Union has been prompted by an ardent desire to secure essential mate- 
rials from the latter nation. Indeed, its ultimate success in the current 
widespread war will depend on whether it will succeed in getting 
Soviet resources under its control. Hence itis necessary for the German 
forces to inflict an annihilating blow on the retreating Soviet troops 
without giving them time to destroy the resources of the surrendered 
ateas. The primary object of Germany in resorting to lightning war- 
fare is evidently to Occupy Soviet territory in the least damaged condi- 
tion possible. The immediate aims of the German High Command 
seems to be the seizure of Moscow, Leningrad, the Ukraine and Baku, 
all important industrial centres, 

The German-Soviet war has caused immense tejoicing in Britain 
and America. Undoubtedly the latter nation has been favoured by 
time to speed up its necessaty war preparations. Also it has been 
provided with an opportunity to use the Soviet Union as its watchdog 
against Japan. Although at the present moment the United States will 
only quicken the dispatch of war supplies to Britain, it is almost certain 
that it will enter the European war after some time. A clear indication 
in that direction is seen in its activities in Latin American countries 
which are being slowly lined up to intensify economic pressure on 
Japan. Already the United States has tequested Chile to sell its two 
yeats’ output of copper and is urging all Latin nations not to act as 
middlemen for the sale of goods to Japan. It has also interfered with 
Latin countries’ policy of concluding commercial exchange agreements 
with Japan. And now it has decided to give all possible aids to Soviet 
Russia and has released the latter’s funds frozen earlier. It is likely 
that Ametica will ship war materials to Vladivostok in the near future, 
and may obtain a naval base somewhere in the maritime province of 
Siberia. The United States seems to think that in Communist Russia 
it has found a potential supporter quite unexpectedly, though it is 
undeniable that the Soviet Union cannot be really popular with a purely 
capitalist country like America. Since Roosevelt and his colleagues 
ate determined to launch a crusade against Germany, it is obvious that 
the United States is aiming to secure the hegemony of the world by 
absorbing British interests and by oppressing Germany. With Ameri- 
Can participation in the European war, a world conflagration is bound 
to develop. In contrast to American activities, Germany will endeav- 
Our to establish a uniform new order in the territories under its oc- 
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cupation in co-operation with its Axis allies. At all events, the war is 


likely to drag on; but no one knows for how long. 
a : —Tétsuji Kada (The Bungei Shunju, August, 1941)! 


EDUCATION PROBLEM 


According to press reports, at the fitst conference of the Chyo 
Kyoryoku-kai—Central Co-operation Commission—held recently under 
the auspices of the National Service Association, a number of educational 
and cultural questions were discussed. The question of forming a 
literary policy, the establishment of a literary institute and the most 
effective operation of the fundamental principles of the new structure 
of science and technique approved at an earlier cabinet conference, as 
well as the strengthening of facilities for the scientific aspect of social 
education throughout the country, the expansion of schools for young 
men and the present system of entrance examination for middle schools 
also formed the substance of the conference. Therefore, I wish to 
venture my views on some of these subjects. 

The system of intellectual examination of candidates for middle 
schools was, some years ago, abolished in favour of the present method 
of oral examination designed to test the aptitude of the students for 
higher education, and yet it is being strongly censured by the people. 
I myself find the system defective in some respects. In primary schools, 
now organized as national schools, the teaching effort is mainly directed 
toward making the pupils fit for the middle school entrance examination, 
and, as a consequence, hours specified for such subjects as manual 
work, writing, drawing and gymnastics are being utilized to teach those 
subjects which are indispensable for entrance into middle schools. On 
many occasions additional lessons have been given by holding special 


mental ability by means of 
on has tectified the flaw to 


t Tétsuji Kada, D, Sc, (Econ.), is professer of €conomics at Keio University. 
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a certain extent, it has not proven quite reliable or effective, because it 
sanctions the testing of pupils by asking questions which are outside 
the realm of subjects taught in schools. The result is that cases have 
occurred where pupils of a particular class who were on intimate terms 
with each other have suddenly become jealous of each other, and their 
parents who used to be on good terms have fallen out, thereby obstruct- 
ing the growth of a generous and amiable personality among the class- 
mates. Personally I have come across a primary school teacher who 
complains of the impossibility of getting his students interested in 
lessons in morals. 
I have also heard that some pupils go to a school known to com- 
ptise few bright learners and many dull children whenever such an 
institution is found in the vicinity of their localities, and thus they hope 
to get comparatively good marks and recommendations for entrance 
into middle schools they select. There is no doubt that the new system 
has given rise to many evils, but it has certainly relieved the students 
from the long-dreaded ordeal of passing examinations. On the other 
hand, it has introduced a spirit of mild competition among the children, 
keeping them always more or less in a state of excitement or nervous- 
ness. It has lately been decided that conduct marks should be abolished, 
that a list should be kept in which progress records of prospective 
graduates of every national school should accompany, on the basis of 
individual merits, such remarks as “ very excellent,” “ excellent” or 
“passable,” and that those records should be submitted to middle 
schools concerned. This procedure will, however, create difficulties 
for the middle school authorities to estimate accurately the extent of 
abilities of the pupils mentioned in the list. Moreover, it should be 
noted that the middle school authorities find themselves embarrassed 
by the existence of the so-called Aohsa sentiment, an inter-school pride 
which differentiates the status of a school in terms of the qualities of the 
pupils of that institution and another. All national schools may not 
use the same criterion to designate the metits of their pupils. There- 
fore, it is quite possible that a student marked “ very excellent” by a 
certain school may prove to be a mediocre pupil in another institution. 
Consequently, it becomes rather difficult for any middle school to 
ensure perfect fairness in selecting candidates for admission, Under 
the present system all candidates are orally examined by several examin- 
ers sitting in different rooms. 
The physical examinations ptovided for the candidates are in- 
adequate, and in many cases such examinations are conducted haphazard- 
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ly and superficially. It occasionally happens that a eae yon 
man is disqualified, because his physical test appears ies oi . ac 
ty. Therefore, I maintain that physical examinations s a eee: “iid 
and that every candidate found strong enough to stan e strain o 
middle school education should be declared eligible, pains a a 
young man of weak constitution is liable to improve his health while at 
ool, 

z In regard to the best mode of assessing the mental faculty of the 
candidates, my suggestion is that several students shall be questioned at 
the same time for about thirty minutes by separate examiners in separate 
rooms. This will not only effect economy in time, but will make the 
candidates feel easy in mind or at least less shy. ; In this way they will 
be helped to give their best answers. I also think that it would be a 
good plan to allow them to enter into a joint discussion on a particular 
subject before the examiners or make them petform a light job together. 
This will enable the examiners to probe their qualities more thoroughly 
than by the system now in force. There is no sense in prohibiting the 
examiners from asking questions from the text books, for such a step 
is tantamount to alienating school life from external existence. 

I do not understand why the Education Ministry takes exception 
to written examinations, despite the fact that in evety national school the 
pupils are taught to express their thoughts in written words. I would 
therefore recommend that all candidates shall, in addition to oral ex- 
aminations, be made to write off-hand essays on suitable topics. 

I have learned on good authority that written examinations have 
never fomented disagreeableness in most provincial centres and that 
the so-called shiken jigokn—the examination ordeal—is a thing indigen- 
Ous to latge cities. The parents of school children and the teachers 
are unanimously agitating for the tevival of written examinations. 
They are aware that their localities are not suffering from the evil of 
what is called Jumbi kyoiku, or the giving of additional lessons to school 
children to make them fit for passing middle school tests. It is my 


having leanings for manual work to the local middle school in pref- 
etence to other children. The ptoblem of equitable distribution of 
educational Opportunities must be solved in a manner most conducive 
to national development. It should be borne in mind that every child 
of school age is entitled to the Opportunity of middle school education 
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and, therefore, the establishment of additional middle schools is neces- 
sary. The number of middle schools in our country is*certainly out of 
proportion in comparison with the number of children desirous of 
receiving middle school education, Therefore, this defect needs 
immediate rectification. It is also essential that the characters of 
the public and private middle schools throughout the country should 
be standardized, so that the parents will have no misgivings to send 
theit children to any institution, private or public. 

Some advocate the drawing of lots as a means of deciding admis- 
sion to schools ; but I am unable to support that view, for it will only 
encourage speculative spirit among the school children in general. 

The schools for young men have a special mission, and their 
pupils must therefore be educated and trained in a special way. Either 
they are employees of business firms or are factory workers, who have 
finished the course of some national schools, and so they must be brought 
up in such a way as will make them efficient workers in their respective 
sphetes. They must be shown the way to utilize intelligently their 
own practical experiences acquired in their working places in harmony 
with what they have learned in national schools. 

Scientific education is of increasing importance in these days of 
intensive application of science. Consequently, steps should be taken 
to stimulate the tendency of scientific creative ability among the pupils 
instead of making them wholly dependent on the tesults of scientific 
researches of other persons, irtespective of the difficulties confronting 
the task. A nation’s scientific genius is the outgrowth of its constant 
association with scientific atmosphere through many generations. I 
think that it is Necessary that out school-age children should be placed 
in such circumstances where they will find a series of curious things 
which will voluntarily urge them to examine those articles thoroughly 
and piece by piece. It will also be beneficial to furnish them with 
such play-things as airplane models, a box of bricks, etc., so that their 
inquisitive and searching tendency will be roused. On the other hand, 
generally the people should be scientifically educated through radio 
ptogrammes, educational films and other devices. 

—Motomorj Kimura (The Chuo Koron, August, 1941)! 


THE GERMAN-SOVIET WAR AND CHUNGKING. 


The German-Soviet war is the cynosure of all Opposing forces in 
the world. German match on Communist Russia, which, until the 


t Motomori Kimura is professor at Kyoto Imperial University. 
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outbreak of the hostilities, had been maintaining neutrality, remaining 
at the same time in close touch with the Axis Powers, have caused a 
great change in the current struggle for ee ae al- 
though such a situation has not basically affected the fundamental 
structure of the Axis determination to liquidate the dominating in- 
fluence of the Anglo-American b/oc. But from the results obtained SO 
far, it is not possible to foresee the final outcome of the wat, especially 
when irregular and deformed issues once considered to have been 
clarified still exist in combatant quarters. The Soviet Union’s rap- 
prochement with Great Britain and the United States discloses that the 
Stalin Administration has now cast its lot with them, despite the fact 
that at the beginning of its war with Germany it failed to make clear 
its attitude toward the democratic nations. Both Great Britain and 
the United States are not at the present writing treating the U.S.S.R. 
as an equal ally. It seems that they are recognizing the Soviet Union 
as a comrade in arms, 

It is, therefore, premature to conclude that the Soviet Union has 
unreservedly joined the Anglo-American camp to become a partner of 
the democratic solidarity. The existence of a long-standing conflict 
between Anglo-American capitalism and Soviet socialism is evidently 
checking the formation of a basic entente. 

The Reich-Soviet war has narrowed down the eventuality of 
another world war. However, if it proceeds normally, it will be finally 
adjusted as another phase of Getmany’s conflict with Great Britain, 
and in the course of such an adjustment the probability of a change in 
the relations between Japan and Soviet Russia cannot be overlooked. 
As a matter of fact the growth of new conditions ate dependent on the 
results of Germany’s campaign against the Soviet Union. ‘Therefore, 
it can be perceived that the German-Soviet war has cast a shadow ovet 
unoccupied China, still resisting Japan, 

It is quite safe to say that when the China affair broke out in July, 
1937, the Chiang régime decided to resist Japan without determination 
and Preparation, hoping that peace with Japan would be effected 
through third Power atbitration. At that time the third nations were 
mainly concerned with safeguarding their tights and interests in China. 
Among them the Soviet Union alone co-operated with China from an 
ulterior motive and it viewed the contin. 
step toward Chinese revolution, 
world revolution. 


The China affair entered into the second stage with the start of the 


ental resistance as a practical 
a necessary adjunct in its scheme of 
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European war, and, as a result, both Britain and the United States 
showed marked inclination to regard Chungking as their valuable 
comrade, instead of considering it as an operative base. ‘This trend 
became all the more palpable when the Three-Power Pact was signed 
among Japan, Germany and Italy. During this stage the remarkable 
features wete the capitulation of France, deterioration of Soviet in- 
fluence in “ free ”? China, acceleration of Chiang Kai-shek’s reliance on 
Great Britain and the United States and, above all, the establishment of 
the Wang Ching-wei régime in Nanking, and thus, Chungking was 
forced by circumstances to take up an opposite attitude, although it was 
entertaining a lingering desire to come to terms with Japan. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that, owing to incessant Japanese 
ait attacks, Chungking has become practically uninhabitable and its 
economy has become moribund in consequence of the blockade and 
military losses and destruction. But the crumbling of the Chungking 
régime has not resulted in its self-condemnation as expected by some 
quarters. On the contrary, it has solidified Chungking’s dependency 
on the United States. In other words, the more the Chungking régime 
is weakened, the more its dependency on America will be intensified. 

Apart from the activities of Chungking, a number of external 
factors of far-reaching importance have directly influenced the course 
of the China affair, which has now become an integral part of the world 
upheaval. In view of international turmoil, the China impasse became 
automatically related thereto, independently of Chungking’s intention. 
Consequently, if Japan had tried to settle the imbroglio by concentrat- 
ing on the destruction of Chungking, there was no possibility of realiz- 
ing its avowed aims in China. 

The recognition of the Nanking National Government by Germany 
some time ago clearly revealed the uncertainty of the Chiang régime’s 
telations with foreign Powers. In retaliation to German recognition 
of the Wang Administration, Chungking severed diplomatic connec- 
tions with the Third Reich. Then the sudden outbreak of the German- 
Soviet war completely flabbergasted the Chinese side, which had receiv- 
ed its first shock when a Russo-German non-aggression pact was 
signed in August, 1939, and another surprise with the conclusion of 
the Japan-Soviet neutrality treaty in April this year. 

The outcome of the German-Soviet conflict is liable to change 
fundamentally the character of the current world upheaval. Accord- 
ingly, its effect on China is too early to predict. However, an explana- 
tion of the superficial phenomena and prognostication tegarding future 
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changes can be attempted. In this connection ae iors ae 
be paid to Chungking’s relations with Yen-an, the strong of the 
inese Communist Party. 

ies is quite imaginable that the attitude of Chungking toward the 
German-Soviet wart is not fundamentally different from that of Great 
Britain and America, particularly when its position as an ally of the 
Anglo-American front is taken into account. The German-Soviet wat 
has also created favourable conditions for Great Britain and the United 
States, for Germany has been compelled to curtail its direct ptessure 
upon Britain, while the latter and the United States have been provided 
with an opportune respite to make renewed preparations for the 
future. ; 

Although the Third Reich attacked Soviet Russia probably con- 
fident of success, it cannot be conceived that the formet’s fighting power 
will remain unimpaired, especially when the latter is known to possess 
a large modernized army. 

In view of the Nazi-Communist struggle, the Soviet Union is 
rapidly coming closer to the Anglo-American orbit, influencing the 
Chiang faction to expect the conclusion of a British-American-Soviet- 
Chinese alliance as indicated by newspapers under the control of the 
Chungking government. These periodicals are strongly agitating to 
win over the Chinese Communist Party with a view to presenting a 
united front against Japan, and in that regard they are pointing out that 
the Soviet Union, the citadel of the Chinese Communists, has come to 
co-operate with Great Britain and the United States. However, there 
is no doubt that relations between Chungking and Yen-an are far from 
satisfactory ; in fact, their differences have taken such a serious turn 
that the likelihood of an all-out clash between them is being frequently 
reported. 


It is needless to say that the opening of the German-Soviet war 
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Whatever may be the compromise, it is likely that the Kuomintang 
and the Communist Party will temporarily avert an open rupture and 
will work in unison outwardly. This does not mean that the latter 
will try to safeguard the capitalist interests of the Anglo-American 
school, because its activities are mainly directed toward the establish- 
ment of a socialist China absorbing the ideals of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. The 
patty has always strongly opposed China’s collaboration with Great 
Britain and the United States, characterizing such an understanding as 
a union with imperialism and maintaining at the same time that the 
Soviet Union is the only nation friendly toward China. For that reason 
it has been constantly attacking Chungking for its reliance on Britain 
and America. But now, in view of the alteted conditions, the party 
has no other alternative but to suspend its disagreement with Chungking 
for the time being. 

The most serious issue concerning the feud between them does not 
centre on their international relations, but on internal problems. 

The feature of China’s anti-Japanese agitation is that it is being 
prosecuted when its society is still ina state of transition. The Taiping 
Rebellion (1850-1864) which flared up soon after the Opium War 
(1840) ushered in a transitional period of long duration in the society 
of China—a phenomenon which is still continuing embracing the 
current China affair. On the other hand, the affair has spurred the 
social revolution of the continent which, in reality, is an agrarian 
movement. 

In this respect the policies and views of the Kuomintang and the 
Communist Party are essentially inter-conflicting. The latter maintains 
that the anti- Japanese front is the mouthpiece of rural uplift campaign, 
that the object of the new Three People’s Principles is to secure better 
tights for the farmers, that the principles themselves are the backbone of 
tural revolution and that national culture means agrarian culture. In this 
manner it defends its political creed to secure the support of the agri- 
cultural class. On the other hand, the Kuomintang’s agtarian policy 
is not so forceful as that of its tival, because it desires to obtain funds 
through credits and trade, so that its foreign relations would be adjusted, 
facilitating the construction of a centralized internal economy as a 
prelude to the solution of all agrarian problems. 

The existence of this cleavage is at the toot of the inter-party 
conflict, a glaring indication in that tegard was revealed some time ago 
when the newly-organized Fourth Army of the Communist Party 
clashed with the Kuomintang forces, Therefore, so long as this dif- 
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ference remains, both parties will not be able to achieve a real unity of 
> 


purposes. 
It cannot be 
only caused rejoic 
intimate understanding with Co 
its policy of resisting Japan. A 


denied that the German-Soviet hostilities have not 
ings in Chungking, but have enabled it to effect an 
mmunist Russia favourable to conduct 
lso the likelihood of a reduction of the 
; 413 j at East has placed it in an advantageous 
Sa cecene ap mane ner the uae Communist Party. It 
i acai that there are many in Chungking who ne 
apprehensive of a German victory, because in that event t = iang 
stronghold will be subjected to a direct German pressure. : wever, 
such a view has not yet gained momentum in Chungking citc es. 

So far the move of Chungking is directed toward making its 
dependency on America secute, and this trend can be regarded as a 
natural course if eventual American involvement in wat. is taken for 
granted. It is anticipated that American assistance to the Chiang 
régime will be intensified. T.V. Soong, Chungking’s special envoy 
to the United States, is said to have obtained a $50,000,000 American- 
Chinese exchange stabilization fund, and unconfirmed reports point to 
the conclusion of an agreement under which the United States has 
decided to supply war materials, oil, iron products, raw cotton and 
wheat to unoccupied China. Since these credits do not come within 
the purview of pure economic transactions, they should be construed 
as political dealings of the United States designed to check Japan, and 
as such, China is fighting Japan for the sake of America. 

Japanese newspaper reports which have been persistently indicat- 
ing the conclusion of a military alliance between Britain and Chungking 
now appear to be not at all unfounded. It is reliably stated that an 
Anglo-Chinese understanding has been reached regarding the defence 
of Burma and Singapore and that a General Staff office of the Anglo- 
Chinese allied forces will be shortly established in Singapore under the 
command of the Commandet-in-Chief of the British forces in the Far 
East. About 60,000 Chungking troops and a certain number of soldiers 
to be recruited from the Chinese overseas community will be assigned 
to defend Burma and Malaya, while the United States is to supply 
warplanes and pilots to Chungking and Malaya. A portion of General 
Chiang’s army is already reported to have arrived in Burma. The 
upsurge of such manoeuvres are not altogether sutprising in view of wat 
developments in various areas. Since the China affair is one phase of 
the world war, the Sino-Japanese hostilities will possibly extend to 
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other parts, either toward the north or toward the south. As the 
attention of Great Britain and the United States is focussed on the south, 
it is obvious that they will propel Chungking toward that direction. 
Consequently, Japan’s policy of collaboration with French Indo-China 
and Thailand directly crosses the path of the Anglo-American south- 
ward move, embracing Chungking, Burma and Singapore. In this 
connection it may be noted that the course Chungking has to follow is 
not internal, but external. 

The tardy progress of economic construction of the Chinese 
hinterland and the setious nature of vicious inflation confronting 
Chungking are well known to observers, Suffice it to say that these 
problems are related to the fundamental issue of agrarian revolution in 
China. It is apparent that Chungking, quite oblivious of these internal 
defects, is attempting to maintain itself by utilizing certain advantageous 
international conditions. Historical instances reveal that Chungking’s 
attitude is identical with the policy of the past leaders who, having no 
determination and programme for internal renovation, vainly attempted 
to find the solution of internal chaos outside the country. It seems, 
therefore, that Chungking’s policy will lead to tragic consequences, 
similar to those of the past. 

_ The weakening of Chungking’s power over internal affairs will 
begin to reveal its incapability of checking the rise of feudal or semi- 
feudal contradictions which still exist in China, and at the same time it 
will be placed in great difficulty to meet the demands of the farmers and 
labourers clamouring for their living rights. 

—Hotsumi Ozaki (The Kaizo, August, 1941) 


Se ee. es aad 


1 Hotsumi Ozaki is an authority on China and was formerly an editorial writer of 


the Asahi Shimbun. 
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BEHIND THE Ristnc SuN. By James Young. Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., New York, 1941. $3.00. 


This amusing volume recounts the impressions of Be author 
during his stay in Japan of thirteen years and sixty-one days, oe an 
time when he skipped a German tramp-steamer, on which he 1ad 
been serving as mate, to join the advertising staff of the Japan Advertiser 
and eventually to become I.N.s. correspondent, until his sojourn here 
closed with a period of police detention, while he was being examined 
as to whether he had or had not infringed the censorship regulations 
in his reports on military movements in China. 

The earlier part of this period from 1927 on was one of phenomenal 
development in many directions and most markedly a period witnessing 
a great tise in the standard of living—as the author exemplifies by 
taking the typical instance of an American-style restaurant which de- 
veloped in four or five years into a chain of restaurants handling about 
thirty thousand people a day. From that stage onward, however, as 
he says, the problem gradually became not so much one of finding new 
customers as of catering for the old ones. That type of expansion was 
one covering all similar fields of activity; Japan in this petiod was 
absorbing all it could of American ingenuity in labour-saving devices 
and comfort-providing inventions. We are apt to forget how short 
this period was, and one who came to Japan at the beginning of the 
period, when memories of the great earthquake were still fresh in the 
minds of all, is apt to forget his first impressions of those less com- 
fortable days. The author did not; he does not seem to have become 
blasé and too habituated to life in Japan to remember the years which 
preceded the years of plenty as well as those which followed. 

Most of this section, then, will be of the Steatest interest to foreign- 
ers who were in Japan during the late twenties when Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama were rising from the ashes of the 1923 disaster. ‘Tio those the 
book will induce a nostalgia for a now vanished phase, for the more 
spacious days of the flourishing prosperity of the twenties—even though 
to a Japanese it may come as a matter of tejoicing that such a petiod of 
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economic teliance and dependence on Britain and America has come 
to an end. 


A description of everyday life in Japan is, however, regarded by 


~ the author as but a means to an end. His observations on “ the vagaries 


of everyday life ”’ (to quote the publisher’s blurb) are intended to throw 
light on Japanese foreign policy and economic development. It is 
for that reason, says his publisher, that “he has filled his book with the 
significant, amusing and often macabre details of Japanese daily life.’ 
That would be a most difficult task to undertake, and speaking with all 
the indulgence in the world for one who would attempt such a herculean 
labour, we cannot say that the author has been successful in giving’ 
anything like a satisfactory picture, realistic or impressionistic, of the 
life of the average Japanese. 

What the author does give is something very different; he fills 
his book with the vagaries and the macabre details of the everyday life 
of a foreigner living in Japan and seeing little of the everyday life of 
the Japanese beyond what can be seen from the lobby of the Imperial 
Hotel. That precious little can be seen from that coign of vantage is 
attested by the hoary old chestnut quoted on page 8. This jest, by the 
way, in spite of all its inherent improbabilities, the publisher’s blurb 
quotes as being gospel—“ He first stopped at the incredible Imperial 
Hotel in Tokyo, so cosmopolitan that it is said a Japanese family once 
applied for rooms and were turned away because no one spoke the 
language.” Still, as giving the impressions of a foreigner living among 
the Japanese but having, appatently, incredibly little contact with them 
Outside business dealings, this part of the book is not too bad, even 
hough some of his stories ate a little far-fetched and must ke taken 
with a very large grain of salt, as, for example, the story of the “ master 
menu-catd ” on page 86. The life of the foreigner in Tokyo remains 
more ot less the same; even “ Ohmori, a Tokyo suburb known for 
its large population of Germans and back-scrubbing geisha”? (p. 37) has 
changed but little, though one section of the populace is even more in 
evidence than it was. . 

When we come to the mote serious part of the book with its 
account of political events in Japan during the last thirteen years or so, 
we sense here also a certain haziness of outline and an uncertainty of 
touch for which, perhaps, the haste in which the volume was compiled 
is responsible ; the recital certainly does not bear comparison with the 
version given in Honourable Enemy and Japan Unmasked, to mention 
only two of the recent books written about contemporary events 
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in Japan by newspapermen. Thete are, however, one ot two notable 
exceptions. The appraisal of Japanese newspapers is often suggestive, 
And in this the important position formerly held by the Japan Advertiser 
is tightly stressed (p. 27). Its independent and always constructive 
criticism was cettainly of the utmost value to Japan. It, and its spirit, 
is sadly missed now. Also, the description of the enthronement 
ceremonies (p. 44) is uniformly impressive. A fine piece of reporting 
which conjures up the solemn feeling of sacred awe which must have 
stitred all who attended the ceremonies. Besides these, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the passable account of the February 26 incident 
—and this is but a very brief outline—the summing up of causes and 
effects hardly ever rises above the superficial. Take, for example, the 
account of the demonstration before the British Embassy in the tense 
days of the Tientsin operations. Here the account certainly does not 
accord with the facts. Strangely enough, a statement of what really 
did happen would have fitted in much more easily with the author’s 
general argument, but he was tied by the sensational cables which he 
had dispatched at the time, and he has to make the version of the story 
in his book accord with his earlier estimate and be his apologia for 
having made his former statements. No one who was in the British 
Embassy at the time could have written such a description of events. 

To this general criticism of superficiality, exception might be 
made, however, for the author’s character sketches of men in front of, 
and behind, the political screen. The author’s wide acquaintance with 
political figures enables him to sum up very satisfactorily their indivi- 
dual position and influence. 

Coming lastly to the recital of his sixty-one days of detention which 
forms so dramatic a finale, the doubt arises as to how far Mr. Young 
envisaged beforehand that a story with such news-value would round 
off the tale he would have to tell the people back home. We would 
also hazard a guess that the American Ambassador was none too 
pleased to find his overcoat, which he had so generously lent, figuring 
so largely as one of the properties of the drama. Here at any rate the 
author does not allow his sense of good taste to interfere with his 
news-sense. And even here it must be confessed that we find the story 
much less interesting than McEvoy’s account in the Reader’s Digest. 

Still, with all its superficiality and haziness, some points emerge 
that are wotth appreciating. The book is by no means “ anti-Japa- 
nese. The author likes Japan and the Japanese and enjoyed his stay 
here. Obviously he made many friends here. What he has to say 
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should certainly not be dismissed as just anti-Japanese propaganda. 
He disapproves of many of the present trends in Japan, but in this he 
is in a large company. He criticises many Japanese institutions, but 
it should be remembered that he means well to Japan and what he has 
to say in criticism of present conditions deserves attention. The 
author was in contact in Japan with a large number of Japanese, and he 
pictures all as being convinced that no real solution of Pacific and China 
problems can be reached without full agreement between Japan and 
America. That needs to be understood, we feel, on both sides of the 
Pacific. The author is witness to the fact that some at least are aware 
of this necessity in Japan. 

Descending for a moment to a less important criticism, his state- 
ments as to the enormous sums spent in Japan on drugs and patent 
medicines point out another national failing, and a weakness which is 
not by any means confined to one stratum of society. 

So also with the author’s accusations of the impossibility of en- 
forcing effective co-operation between government bodies and depart- 
ments, as well as the charges of crudity of general police and gendar- 
metie methods. Grossly exaggerated these denunciations may be, but 
the general impression abroad agrees with the author’s views, and the 
germ of truth in them should rankle. 

However, the general intention of the author has been to give an 
interesting and amusing account of his experiences in Japan, and while 
in this he cannot rival McEvoy, there is no doubt that he has given us 
a very teadable account of his adventures. 


CHINA AND JAPAN. By Sun Yat-sen (Epiror: Tang 
Leang-li). The China United Press, Shanghai. pp. 182. U.S. $1.00 


China is one of the several Asiatic countries to suffer from con- 
stant domineering activities of Western Powers. When the Dragon 
régime was defeated in the Sino-French War of 1885, young national- 
ists of China, viewing the onrush of Occidental Imperialism with 
alarm, resolved to overthrow the Ching Dynasty to install a People’s 
Republic. Sun Yat-sen, then only 23 years of age, joined that 
nationalist junta, ultimately becoming the “‘ Father of the Chinese 
Republic” on the abdication of the Manchu Administration. 

At a time when Japan and the new Nanking Government are 
sttiving their utmost to establish a new hemispheric policy, pro patria 
information contained in this volume appears to be of special interest 
to the reconstructors of Far Eastern harmony, for the compilation 
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and arrangement of the author’s remarks strikingly reveal that the 
genuine nationalist opinion of the Chinese continent has always been 
in favour of Sino-Japanese collaboration, regardless of past conflicts 
and disputes. The book is said to be a guide for China’s foreign 
policy in the light of the teachings of the departed leader between 
1911 and 1924; in reality, however, it takes pains to expose the 
usefulness of Sino-Japanese unity in the maintenance of East Asiatic 
peace and stability. 

It is well known that Dr. Sun Yat-sen, along with his advocacy 
of San Min Chu I (Three People’s Principles), recognized Sino- 
Japanese understanding as the cardinal factor in the pteservation of 
China’s soveteignty and “perfect peace and order” in East Asia. A 
clear-cut explanation of that standpoint is the keynote of the book 
which, sharply tebuking Britain’s China policy, points out that for 
centuries Britain has followed unswervingly a certain policy, viz., a 
policy of seeking friends among those countries which can be sacrific- 
ed in order to further its own interests and that China is suited to 
satisfy this purpose, for which reason it wants the Chinese as its allies. 
Consequently, it gives prominence to the “Sun formula” of Sino- 
Japanese co-operation which in part says: 


The relationship between China and Japan is one of common ex- 
istence or extinction. Without Japan, there would be no China; with- 
out China, there would be no Japan. For the sake of establishing a 
lasting peace between the two countries no trifling cause should be 
permitted to disturb their friendship. 


The sub-title of the book is interesting ; it mentions that China 
and Japan are “natural friends—unnatural enemies.” The main 
portion of it seems to be an analytical criticism of China’s foreign 
policy during the first World War period with the authot’s sugges- 
tions regarding re-orientation of diplomacy in partnership with Japan. 
It has a foreword and epilogue by President Wang Ching-wei, while 
the preface by T’ang Leang-li, who has edited the volume gives a 
résume of the precepts of the late tevolutionary leader of China assett- 
ing that President Wang is the « trustee of Dr. Sun’s revolutionary 
heritage.” A pamphlet of General Itagaki entitled Japan to Assist. 
Not Oppress China is included as a supplement. 

The book opens with a teptoduction of the late leader’s will 
tegarded as his last testament to the People’s Revolution It was 
Ptepared on F cbruary 24, 1925, with Wang Ching-wei as the recorder 
and was formally signed by Dr. Sun on March II, 1925, a short time 
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before he breathed his last. The will, though extremely: brief, is 
significant, for it urges the Chinese nation to work for the abolition of 
“unequal treaties ” within the shortest time possible to “ 
China national liberty and international equality,” 

Those who desite to scrutinize the ptesent trend of the new Far 
Eastern order movement objectively will find in this volume sufficient 
material to come to the conclusion that the patriotic rebuilders of the 
continent are unanimous in their opinion that the «Sun formula ” of 
Sino-Japanese equality and mutual respect should be the basis of the 
new project. According to Far Eastern quarters, a step in that direc- 
tion has lately been taken by the Wang Administration through the 
peace movement and through the signing of the Sino-Japanese basic 
treaty incorporating the “ Konoye terms.” 

The forcecasts and generalizations appearing in the volume are 
based on the nebulous happenings between 1914 and 1924, and as 
such, all of them do not seem to fit in with the present changed condi- 
tions in the Far East as a sequel to Axis supremacy in war-torn 
Europe. Nevertheless, throughout it one notices preponderance of 
arguments to criticize Britain as the potential source of danger to the 
regeneration of China and Sino-Japanese solidarity. It devotes a great 
deal of space to explain the “true nature” of the diplomacy of Ger- 
many, France, Russia and America with the intention of revealing 
their imperialist designs, emphasizing at the same time that all Asiatic 
nations should endeavour to free themselves from Anglo-Saxon domina- 
tion which is suppressing the growth of Pan-Asianism. It particularly 
assails British policy in India asserting that Britain’s hold over that 
country is a source of constant disorder not only in the Far East, but 
also in Europe where Germany and Russia are determined to liquidate 
British influence as a prelude to the destruction of British Imperialism 
in India. In expressing these views the writer points out that any 
country which possesses India may at the same time derive benefits 
from China, but any country which occupies China without occupying 
India cannot draw any benefits from India. Therefore, he is of the 
opinion that it will not serve the best interests of Germany and Russia 
to align themselves with Britain for the purpose of conquering China. 

The author admits that China has not yet assimilated the tech- 
nique of diplomacy and that, being a pawn in the hands of third 
nations, it is following conflicting foreign policies which are benefiting 
foreign countries at the cost of the Chinese nation. For that reason, 
in sutveying the ptospects of the first World War, he definitely opined 


win for 
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that China should have maintained neutrality for its own sake ; but 
it was involved in the hostilities partly aa re sa aR aoe oe 
pulations favouring Japan at the cost of China and partly to the selfish- 
ness of short-sighted officials. 2 

As regards the “ twenty-one demands eure Chiha by 
Japan, the views of Dr. Sun can be summarized as follows : it must 
be understood that the demands wete drawn Med eta a Japan’s dicta- 
tion, It is known that Yuan Shi-kai in his eagerness to mount the 
Throne offered to Japan some benefits even greater than those contain. 
ed in the fifth group, but the offer was refused. In fact, the twenty- 
one demands” were presented by Japan at his own instigation ; Japan 
did not, at the beginning, press him to accept them. Subsequently, 
however, in view of the strong anti-Japanese attitude adopted by 
Yuan, Japan decided to exact important advantages from him in the 
hope of preventing future trouble. Somehow the matter leaked out 
-and met not only with opposition from the Chinese public, but with 
adverse criticism from various other countries. Nevertheless, Yuan 
went on with the execution of his scheme and secretly asked the 
Japanese to dispatch troops and send an ultimatum to China in order 
to subdue the opposition of the Chinese people and thus facilitate his 
acceptance of the demands. However, he never had the courage to 
accept the fifth group. After a lapse of six months when he ascend- 
ed the Throne, a revolution broke out in Yunnan. With all speed 
“Yuan deputed Chow Tze-chi as a special emissary to inform Japan 
that in spite of public opposition he would not only accept the fifth 
gtoup, but would give Japan some other advantages in the bargain. 

Dr. Sun declares: “It would have been quite easy for Japan at 
that time to help Yuan to suppress the Kuomintang and to obtain 
advantages for herself, but the entire Japanese nation, being proof 
against such temptation, rose in opposition to Yuan’s request, and 
consequently, Yuan’s scheme proved a failure..... It is wrong, thete- 
fore, to accuse Japan of harbouring wild ambitions.” 

The late leader in advocating the realization of Pan-Asianism says 
that Japan and China can together develop the natural resources in 
the west of the Pacific, while under the Monroe Doctrine the United 
States can unify authority in the east of that ocean. ‘Hach should 
confine herself to her own field ; then there will be n 
soever. By a concerted effort of these three Powe 
might some day be effected, and, 
of the world secured.” 


o conflict what- 
; ts disarmament 
going a step further, permanent peace 
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One of the predictions of Dr. Sun which rings true at the present 
moment is that he foresaw that Britain would continue to play off the 
United States against Japan to maintain its China policy. . He also 
correctly ptedicted the worsening of relations between Russia and 
Germany, but failed to foresee the tise of Nazism, since he presumed 
the growth of an Anglo-German alliance for the creation of a new 
Europe excluding the influence of Russia, France and Italy. On the 
whole, however, his prognostications still appear to be prophetic, for 
they clearly indicate the growth of a new movement in Europe aiming 
at the destruction of British Imperialism on the one hand and the rise 
of Japan as a forceful reconstructor of East Asia on the other. Hence, 
if his observations and valuation of events are not subjected to pedan- 
tic ot philistine scrutiny, one will notice the force behind his conten- 
tion that “‘ subjugated India is the corner stone of the British Empire 
and the foundation of British power and wealth,” and his firm con- 
viction tegarding the development of Sino-Japanese friendship as a 
means “‘ toward the liberation of the Far East from the domination of 
Western Imperialism.” } 

This book is not only fascinating, but also instructive, because it 
ptesents the views of Dr. Sun Yat-sen in a comparatively dispassion- 
ate manner for the appreciation of general readers. His arguments 
appear to be so convincing that the observer is apt to be influenced 
by them to visualize the importance of a Far Eastern concord without 
outside pressure. The editor, T’ang Leang-li, deserves congratula- 
tion for having selected precisely those precepts of Dr. Sun which 
teadily support the present activities in the East Asiatic basin. Since 
the book has been published under the auspices of the International 
Publicity Board, Nanking, it is obvious that New China is desirous of 
ptesenting historical facts related to the People’s Revolution for the 
benefit of all enthusiasts of Far Eastern matters. The book will go a 
long way to prove the pragmatic utility of the China-Japan enfente 
now under way. 


Nippon SHIHONSHUGI-SHIO NO SHIDOHSHATACHI (LEADING 
Ficures IN THE History oF JAPANESE CAPITALISM). By Prof. 
Takao Tsuchiya. The Iwanami Shoten, Tokyo. pp. 226. 1.50 yen. 

As the title indicates, this volume describes the life and contribu- 
tions of certain important figures in the history of Japanese capitalism. 
It is more than a record of biographies, because particular attention re 
been paid to exemplify the historical significances as revealed in the 
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activities of the personalities mentioned therein. The chief feature of 
the book is that it furnishes the reader with a picture depicting the 
development of Japanese capitalism on a background of biographical 
sketches. ; 

The author’s selection of characters istothe point. From political 
camps he has chosen three notable figutes. They bcs Toshimichi 
Ohkubo who was the foremost leader of industrial policies in the early 
years of the Meiji era, Masayoshi Matsukata, the greatest proponent of 
financial policies after the tenth year of Meiji (1877), and Korékiyo 
Takahashi, one of the front-rank men in the field of finance and economy 
in the Taisho era (1912-1925) and in the early part of the current Showa 
eta. From business circles he selects Eiichi Shibusawa, an outstanding 
advocate of capitalism, and Tomoatsu Godai, a typical example of those 
persons who had the knack of combining the so-called Samurai spirit 
with commercial ability. 

The chapter, “‘ On Leading Roles in the Meiji Era Business Circles,” 
is specially arranged as a supplement in addition to articles on Yukichi 
Fukuzawa and Godfried Wagner. The former was not only an out- 
standing educationalist, but also the initiator of capitalistic thought in 
the post-Restoration days, while the latter was an adviser to the Japa- 
nese Government on industrial policies in the early part of the Meiji era. 

Prof. Tsuchiya in the preface mentions: “No more necessaty 
moment has ever been experienced by us in our history than now to 
know exactly and wisely about the truth that finance is the foundation 
of a nation.” He then goes on to say that now is the very time to tty 
hard to obtain beneficial lessons from among the lives and works of 
those leading figures in the history of Japanese capitalism who, under 
the slogan of “ National Prosperity and National Defence,” placed 
Japan on the highway of progress. This is the motive that impelled 
the author to write the present work 

He deals firstly with Toshimichi Ohkubo who, along with Saigo 
and Kido, represented the veteran trio of the Meiji Restoration. So 
far as financial ability is concerned, there was practically nothing worth 
Noticing in the activities of Saigo and Kido. The great task of con- 
structing the capitalistic economy of Japan was exclusively carried out 
by rag point which receives significant emphasis from the 
ae that the remarkable developments 

attaine a other fields could not have been realized 
without the capitalistic accomplishments of Ohkubo 

This genius of capitalism made a roun 


d voyage to Europe via 
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America, leaving Japan in the fourth year of Meiji (1871). During that 
trip he was surprised to obsetve the facilities afforded by the leading 
countries to promote factories, banks, farms, roads, railways, canals 
etc., and so on his return he devoted his life to the task of elevating 
Japan to the level of European nations and America. 

In his determination to uplift Japan he successfully completed 
various nation-building undertakings in the fields of agriculture and 
industry. Along with the publication of a series of books on agronomy 
he established an agricultural school at Komaba, an agricultural ex. 
periment station at Naito-Shinjuku and seed breeding farms at Mita 
and Torika, all for the improvement of agricultural technique. He also 
started reclamation work on a large scale in Fukushima and other pre- 
fectures. In regard to manufacturing industry, he established Govern- 
ment pilot plants, such as, Tomioka Filature Mill, Senju Woolen Cloth 
Manufactory and spinning mills at Shinmachi, Sakai, Aichi and Hito- 
shima, all of which later became the nurseries of ptesent-day manufac- 
turing industries of Japan. Mention shouldalso be made of his activities 
regarding encoutagement of foreign trade, especially of export, and 
promotion of shipping business. | He also played a commendable 
part in paving the way for expansion of communication facilities. One 
of his crowning achievements was the restoration of trade to the hands 
of Japanese from foreign firms, then enjoying monopoly. Prof. 
Tsuchiya concludes that Ohkubo was the greatest financier who laid a 
firm foundation for the industrial development of Japan after the Meiji 
era. 

Ohkubo was succeeded by Masayoshi Matsukata whose financial 
policy was not only sound, but epochal. At atime when Japan was 
suffering ftom financial strain owing to monetary difficulties caused by 
the rapid execution of industrial development projects, Matsukata 
came to the fore to tule the financial world of the nation. There is 
no denying the fact that the industrial policies carried out under the 
leadership of Ohkubo were unprecedented in the history of the world. 
They were urgently required to enable Japan to occupy a place among 
the leading nations as soon as possible. Nevertheless the new condi- 
tions cteated financial confusions resulting in the depreciation of 
cutrency due to the over-issuance of inconvertible notes. At this 
juncture Matsukata succeeded Ohkubo, and wisely revising cettain 
Policies of his ptedecessor, he laid the foundation of a capitalistic move- 
ment in Japan. f 

As a patriot advocating reverence for the Emperor and expulsion 
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of the Shogunate, Matsukata was a kindred spirit and a direct follower 
of Ohkubo. After the Restoration when he became an official in charge 
of financial policies he showed his capabilities in suppressing riots in 
various districts and in facilitating useful enterprises, such as, ittiga- 
tion, reclamation, harbour construction and promotion of educational 
affairs and telief works. = 

No sooner he was given an important post in the Finance Ministry, 
Matsukata exerted himself to taise a military fund in connection with 
the Saga disturbance, Formosa incident and the Satsuma rebellion, 
simultaneously working for the revision of the fiscal year and land tax, 
issuing of new paper currencies and establishment of the Fifteenth 
Bank. As he was then the right-hand man of Ohkubo, not a few of 
the latter’s accomplishments were dependent on his advice. It was 
Matsukata who proposed the recovery of customs duties and revision 
of the taxation law. 

When Matsukata was appointed Finance Minister on the death of 
Ohkubo, he shouldered the responsibility of reconstructing the dilapi- 
dated finance of Japan and executed a number of epoch-making policies. 
Firstly, he fixed a tack for the adjustment of paper currencies and estab- 
lished the Bank of Japan empowering it to issue convertible notes. 
Then, using the Government reserve fund, he utilized export bills for 
the payment of goods in foreign currencies, thereby endeavouring to 
absorb the specie to the utmost. Thus, in the thirtieth year of Meiji 
(1897) when he was Prime Minister, he succeeded in enforcing the 
monometallic monetary system for the gold standard. 

There is no room to narrate in detail his numerous achievements, 
but if we only think that the Yokohama Specie Bank, the Nippon 
Industrial Bank and the Nippon Hypothec Bank were all established 
by his advice, and also that he was in complete charge of financial 
affairs at the time of the Sino-Japanese war, we shall easily understand 
why cS The Financial History of the Meiji Era” is often subtitled as 

The Financial Career of Count Matsukata.” 
___ While Ohkubo was the supreme chief of Japanese capitalism in its 
infancy, Matsukata was its leader in its petiod of early ascendancy. 
Subsequently with the further advancement of capitalism came Koré- 
kiyo Takahashi, another financial giant. For about a quarter century 
during and after the Taisho era when capitalistic economy in Japan was 
at its zenith, he displayed his remarkable financing acumen, He 
foresaw that sooner or later with the consolidation OF capitalism, in- 
dustry would be controlled through banking organs and that productive 
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industries would be developed. 

Since space is not sufficient to dilate upon the contributions of 
other figutes mentioned in the book, it would be quite enough to sa 
that all the chapters are based on actual facts and are extremely innseed 


ing. 


Nippon Seiji No Kyun (THE Norm For Jap ANESE Poutrics), 
By Yasuxo Suguxi. The Toyo Keixai Shimpo Sha, Tokyo. p 
BS7- 2.50 yen. 

In this latest elaborate work the author has presented a very dif- 
ficult subject in a thoughtful manner. Mr. Suzuki is a member of the 
Association for Compilation of the History of the Imperial Constitu- 
tion. Although still young, he has written a number of useful books 
including Jiyw Minken (Civil Liberty) and Kempo Happu (Promulgation 
of the Imperial Constitution). Because of his merits he is regarded as 
an outstanding scholar of constitutional history. 

Tn his efforts to make the volume informative, the author has made 
use of available trustworthy reference material and has quoted from the 
writings of the late Prince Hirobumi Ito, the late Count Miyoji Ito and 
Count Kentato Kanéko. He has also utilized stenographic reports of 
the proceedings of the Privy Council sessions held for the discussion 
of the draft Imperial Constitution and some other kindred documents 
in its possession. This diligent examination testifies to the authenticity 
of the historical facts mentioned in the book. Instead of merely ex- 
plaining the significances of documentary matters, he treats them 
objectively with his own comments thereon. A special feature of the 
volume is that it lays stress on public opinion to illustrate national 
desite for political reformation. 

The introductory chapter entitled, “'The Imperial Constitution— 
Norm for Japanese Politics,” reflects the interest of the nation relating 
to different aspects of the new internal system comprising political, 
economic, educational and cultural spheres, and emphasizes the fact 
that without a solid national structure the consummation of the pro- 

jected high-geared defence state policy would be out of question. In 
this connection it points out that every Japanese whole-heartedly en- 
dorses the recent statements of Premier Konoye, and expresses the 
Opinion that the formation of a new internal system should in no wise 
- undertaken in a way contrary to the spirit of the Imperial Constitu- 
on, 


The writer thinks that very few Japanese people understand the 
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fundamental principles of the Constitution, and for that reason, in the 
first chapter titled, “‘ The Fundamental Principles of the Imperial Con- 
stitution Judged from the Circumstances in which It was Enacted,” 
he gives the views of the late Prince Ito and others who participated in 
the compilation of the Constitution, interjecting them with certain 
comparatively unknown interesting episodes of that time. It is well 
known that Prince Ito made the greatest contribution to the promulga- 
tion of the Imperial Constitution. 

_ As asidelight, Mr. Suzuki avers that the Prince studied constitu- 
tional problems in Germany under Rudolf von Gneist and his pupil, 
Albert Mosse, and subsequently under Lorentz von Stein. He then 
goes on to say that the Prince did not propound any remarkable views 
on the question of constitution prior to his departure for Europe, that 
the recommendations he made in the fourteenth year of Meiji (1881) 
tegarding the promulgation of the Constitution were tinged with con- 
servatism and that his general scholastic bearing was far inferior to that 
of the late Prince Iwakura, who had set out his constitutional views in 
three memorable writings, namely, Taikohbryo (Fundamental Principles), 
Kobryo (General Principles) and [ken (Views). Moreover, the author 
adds, the success of the Prince in compiling the Constitution was 
greatly due to the help he received from Hermann Rosler and other 
scholars with whom he used to be in touch while abroad and the late 
Viscount Kowashi Inouyé whose assistance he enjoyed after his return 
from Europe. Therefore, Mr. Suzuki presumes that Prince Ito, be- 
cause of his knowledge of the German Constitution, was able to work 
out a convincing theoretical ground for the refutation of the then 
prevailing arguments in favour of liberalism and democracy of British 
and French patterns designed to secure the ptompt opening of a Diet 


of an unicameral nature and the establishment of a National Constitution 
based on those sentiments. 


In the second chapter the author, by way of clarification, points 
out that the Japanese Constitution, although reflects many characteristic 
features of the constitutions of Prussia and other countties, is by no 
means teplica of any foreign usage ; on the contrary, it is based on 
Japan S Own traditions as examined and approved by the Emperor 
Meiji, and as such, Japanese politics should be conducted strictly in 
conformity with the Spitit underlying it, : 

The thitd chapter discusses the defects and peculiarities of the 
Constitution. It recalls how, following the dissolution of the second 
session of the Imperial Diet, the then bureaucratic clan-government 
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boldly interfered in the general election and draws attention to the evil 
effects of that kind of administration. It probes the activities of the 
Privy Council to see whether it has ever exceeded its authority, and in 
that regard it reproduces the data printed in the old Japanese magazine, 
Friend of the Nation, and quotes the late Lieutenant-General 
Kanjo Tani’s declaration for the abolition of the Privy Council. It 
also describes the diverse unfortunate acts committed by the late Genro 
Saionji, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal and the various political 
patties since the advent of the constitutional government in the 
country. 

The fourth chapter forecasts the possible future trend of Japanese 
politics and the issues likely to be faced thereanent. Alluding to the 
necessity of providing the national with an unbroken happy life, material 
and spiritual, it urges the Government to intelligently guide them, 
making efforts at the same time to promote the prosperity of the nation 
as a whole. ‘The author warns the nation that the current international 
situation watrants the carrying out of the defence programme guided 
by the precepts of the Imperial Constitution. He also mentions that 
with the dissolution of all political parties in the country, there is now 
no civil organization to watch over the activities of the Government 
while, on the other hand, the Government is called upon to co-operate 
with the people more closely in state affairs than before. 

Lastly the author hopes that the National Service Association will 
accurately reflect the aspirations of the entire nation and that a unified 
synthetic effort will effectively operate through it. He concludes by 
observing that Japanese politics needs to be completely overhauled, but 
strictly in consonance with the spirit of the Constitution. 
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July ax Aliaison conference of 
the Government and the high com- 
mand is held at 2 p.m. today at the 
Imperial Palace. The meeting is the 
first under the third Konoye Cabinet, 
and lasts an hour and a half. 

The Japan Christian Association, 
founded June 24, is considering a 
new framework for Christian ac- 
tivities in Japan from a new point of 
view. It intends to establish auton- 
omy for Christian activities, aban- 
doning dependence on organizations 
in Great Britain and the United 
States, 

July 22 Deputy spokesman Ya- 
sushi Ishii of the Information Board 
tells foreign news correspondents at 
his interview with them that, im- 
mediately after the formation of the 
new Cabinet, Foreign Minister 
Admiral Toyoda received Getman 
Ambassador Major-General Eugen 
Ott and Italian Ambassador Indelli 
and informed them that there would 
be no change whatever in Japan’s 
foreign policy, 

The Minister, Mr. Ishii adds, also 
tells them that the foreign policy 
will continue to be based on the 
Three-Power Treaty with Germany 
and Italy, which Japan will continue 
to obsetve in both spirit and aim, 
pee peg the aim of the Three- 

owet Treaty is peace ii 
teplied in Ga ee eee elk 

Referring to the reports of the 
Japanese leaving South Aftica the 
spokesman states that altogether they 
number about 30, and they are 


leaving because there is no mote 
business for them to do there. He 
added that the membets of the Japa- 
nese legation ate remaining. 

Kumataro Honda, Ambassador to 
Nanking, who tesigned after the 
resignation of the second Konoye 
Cabinet, decides to remain at his post 
at the request of the new Foreign 
Minister, Admiral Teijito Toyoda, 
today. 

Appointment of Vice-Admiral 
Marquis Teruhisa Komatsu as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the naval 
forces in Central China is announced 
by the navy press section of the 
Imperial Headquarters. Vice-Admiral 
Komatsu replaces Vice-Admiral 
Boshito Hosogaya, who is scheduled 
to arrive in Tokyo from China 
tomorrow. 

The Japanese Border Delimitation 
Commission led by Makoto Yano, 
who attived at Saigon, took off for 
Bangkok today, to take up the duty 
of the frontier demarcation. After 
passing the night at the Continental 
Hotel, the commission paid a series 
of couttesy visits to the Governor of 
Cochin-China and the Commanders- 
in-Chief of the French Army and 
Navy here. At the Continental 
Hotel greetings were exchanged 
between the Japanese and French 
representatives, 

The tesignations of Toshio Shita- 
tori and Yoshiyé Saito, advisers to 
the Foreign Office, are accepted by 
the new Foreign Minister, Admiral 
Teijiro Toyoda, which is officially 
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announced, 
Kumaichi Yamamoto, director of 


the East Asia Bureau of the Foreign 
Office, is appointed acting Vice- 
Foreign Minister. me 

July 23 Setting up a joint A.B. 
C.D. (American-British-Chungking 
Dutch) front, a group of democratic 
Powers sticking to maintenance of 
the status quo are aiding one another 
strategically to obstruct Japan’s 
work of establishment of the gteater 
East Asia co-prosperity sphere, says 
a Nichi Nichi correspondent in 
Manila. 

All Kanto and neighbouring dis- 
tricts in Japan proper, including 
Tokyo, suffer from heavy rains 
accompanied by a strong gale from 
eatly yesterday afternoon to early 
this morning. 

While Japanese foreign policy is 
being closely watched by the world 
with the appointment of Admiral 
Teijito Toyoda as Foreign Minister 
in the third Konoye Cabinet, this 
nation’s foreign policy, based on the 
tripartite alliance, remains unchang- 
ed, Yasushi Ishii, spokesman of the 
Board of Information, declared at a 
ptess conference of foreign corre- 
spondents. 

July 24 Opinion is gaining ground 
in the House of Representatives 
favouring creation of a new body. 
The movement is supported by 
fenovationist membets of various 
factions. ‘The objectives are, first, 
to sweep away the so-called faction- 
alism, which is still prevalent, and to 
make the political activities of Lower 
House members conform with the 
times ; second, to promote the 
movement of the National Service 
Association, while unifying national 
power and public opinion; and 
third, to support the immutable 
National policy and its execution. 


General Hayao Tada, former 
supreme commander of the Japanese 
Expeditionary Force in North China, 
is given audience by His Majesty the 
Emperor. He reports on the con- 
ditions existing in North China. 

July 25 Questioned about the 
Welles-Nomura interview recently 
reported from Washington, at which 
the American acting Secretary of 
State is said to have told the Japa- 
nese Ambassador that there is some 
toom for adjusting Japan-American 
relations, assistant spokesman Iichi 
Kishi of the Information Board, 
at the foreign news correspondents’ 
interview, comments that the Japa- 
nese Government has never given up 
hope for adjustment of the relations 
between Japan and America. Such 
adjustment would not be contrary to 
Japan’s treaty obligations with other 
countries, Mr. Kishi adds, in response 
to a question. Mr. Kishi is asked if 
the Government has received con- 
firmation of the Japanese press 
reports of military pressure being 
exercised by certain other countries 
against Thailand. He replies that it is 
difficult to get confirmation of such 
reports. He says that as far as the 
attitude of the Thai Government is 
concerned, it is quite satisfactory to 
Japan, but adds that the activities of 
the de Gaullist elements are not very 
agreeable to the friendly relations 
between Japan and French Indo- 

hina. ; 

President Roosevelt issues an 
executive order freezing all Japa- 
nese assets in the United States. The 
order is effective tomorrow. White 
House officials say the freezing was 
the action which President Roosevelt 
had indicated earlier. 5 

Simultaneously with the freezing 
from tomorrow of all Japanese assets 
in the United States, the Washington 
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Govetnment today also freezes all 
Chinese assets in the United States. 
The Government issues a statement 
that Chinese assets are included in 
the order freezing Japanese assets at 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s “ specific 
request,” to help the Chungking 
Government. 

The United States’ action appar- 
ently is intended to make the 
American freezing order effective to 
the occupied portions of China. 

Michiyo Iwamura, Procurator- 
General of the Supreme Coutt, is 
invested by His Majesty the Emperor 
as full-time Justice Minister at the 
Imperial Palace today. 

Tsunéji Taniguchi, director of the 
Accounts Bureau of the Finance 
Ministry, is appointed Finance Vice- 
Minister. 

July 26 Negotiations which have 
been under way between the Japa- 
nese and Vichy Governments in 
view of the increasing menace to 
mutual interests in French Indo- 
China, brought about by the recent 
Chungking-London military agree- 
ment, are brought to a successful 
conclusion with agreement reached 
by both Powers to join forces in de- 
fending that territory. 

At the same time, the Foreign 
Office issues a long statement con- 
cerning the conclusion of the agree- 
ment with the Vichy Government 
for the joint defence of French Indo- 
China. (For the text refer Documen- 
tary Material, C ontemporary Japan 
August, 1941) ‘ 

Japanese Government promptly 
retaltates against President Roose- 
velt’s freezing Japanese assets and 
credits in the United States, by 
enforcing festrictions on transactions 
of American nationals and corpora- 
tions. The restrictions are under the 
tegulations for control of transac- 


tions of foreigners and under the 
Foreign Exchange Control Law, 

Sir Robert Craigie, British Ambas- 
sador, calls on Foreign Minister 
Teijiro Toyoda at 2:30 p.m, to 
notify him of Britain’s intention to 
abrogate the Treaty of Commerce 
and Navigation with Japan of April 
3, 1911, the treaty concluded between 
Japan and India on July 12,1934, and 
the treaty concluded on June 7, 1937, 
regarding trade between Japan and 
Burma. 

July 28 The Japanese Govern- 
ment today puts into practise the 
regulations for control of transactions 
connected with foreigners in this 
country. The regulations are applied 
to the nationals of the United States 
and the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines and Britain for the time 
being. 

The Netherlands East Indies 
freezes all Japanese assets. 

The Privy Council approves form- 
ally the Japanese-French agreement 
for the joint defence of French Indo- 
China. The Government immedi- 
ately notifies the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in France, Sotomatsu Kato, of 
the completion of necessary proce- 
dures within the country. The 
agreement will become effective 
immediately with the formal signing. 
(For the text see Documentary Ma- 
sas Contemporary Japan, August, 
1941 

July 29 The dispatch of ad- 
ditional army and naval forces to 
French Indo-China is announced in 
a Statement issued jointly by the 
army and naval information depatt- 
ments of the Imperial Headquarters 
at 8 p.m. The move by Japan is 
under the Protocol between Japan 
and France with fespect to joint 
defence of French Indo-China, which 
was concluded on July 26 and went 
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into effect today. 49 

The Government in retaliation for 
the freezing of all Japanese assets in 
the Netherlands East Indies adds 
that colony to the list of designated 
nations under Article 4 of the regula- 
tions for control of transactions con- 
nected with foreigners, effective 
today. 

Sumner Welles, acting Secretary of 
State, at his press conference today 
says the United States Government 
has given no assurances to Japan 
that licenses will be issued to permit 
continued trade. In clarifying his 
eatlier statement that Japanese vessels 
in United States ports would be 
allowed to leave, Mr. Welles says 
that clearance papers would be given 
Japanese ships under present con- 
ditions. 

The National Government of 
China at the meeting of the Executive 
Yuan which discusses the American 
and British orders to freeze the Chi- 
nese assets, formally approves the 
law concerning the disposal of assets 
of designated foreigners. The law 
was put into force today. According 
to the law, permit must be secured 
from the Finance Ministry for the 
transactions for the disposal or 
acquisition of real estate, valuable 
securities and exchange between the 
Chinese people and the designated 
foreigners. Violaters of the law will 
be punished by a fine of not exceed- 
Ing 5,000 yuan or a penal servitude 
of less than one month. 

Tranquillity prevails over the 
fegions of Saigon and Cholon in 
South French Indo-China where 
additional Japanese troops have been 
peacefully dispatched with the 
unteserved co-operation of the au- 
thorities of French Indo-China, 
teports Saigon. 

July 30 Signature in Vichy 


yesterday of the protocol between 
France and Japan for joint defence 
of French Indo-China and Japanese 
troop disembarkations today are 
unanimously welcomed by the Paris 
press, which, under big headlines, 
emphasize that Indo-China would be 
defended in the future jointly by 
France and Japan against all possible 
attack. 

_ J#ly 31 Lieutenant-General Sho- 
jito lida, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Japanese Force, reinforced to French 
Indo-China, at to a.m. enters Saigon 
port. 

He is welcomed by many Japanese 
residents there. The Chief of Staff of 
the French Indo-China Force, on be- 
half of the Commandet-in-Chief, at 2 
p.m. pays a courtesy call on the ar- 
riving Japanese Commander aboard 
the boat. A few other official repre- 
sentatives of French Indo-China also 
at the same time visit General Iida. 

The Imperial Army dispatched to 
French Indo-China started landing at 
Saigon and vicinity on July 29 in 
co-operation with the French Indo- 
China army, it is announced by the 
Army Section of the Imperial Head- 
quarters, also that Lieutenant-General 
Shojiro Iida is commanding the 
Japanese Army in that area. 

The Foreign Vice-Minister of the 
Thai Government in a press inter- 
view at Bangkok emphatically de- 
clares that Thailand will observe 
strict neutrality to cope with the 
situation arising from the reinforce- 
ment of Japanese forces in French 
Indo-China. He categorically denies 
tumours, emanating from foreign 
sources, which ate contrary to 
policies of Thailand. 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment, Washington, is expected to 
issue soon a priorities order curbing 
substantially, if not completely, flow 
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of raw silk to hosiery mills and other 
civilian manufacturers, it is disclosed 
today. 

After roaring over the Mekong 
River valley, a number of Japanese 
naval planes land at an undisclosed 
aerodrome in the outskirts of Saigon 
at 11 a.m. today. They are the first 
Japanese planes to arrive in southern 
French Indo-China. 

August xr Expressing firm deter- 
mination to achieve the important 
mission of Franco-Japanese joint 
defence of French Indo-China, the 
Supreme Commander of the Japanese 
forces in French Indo-China now at 
Saigon issues the following message : 
“Taking the occasion of landing of 
the Japanese additional forces dis- 
patched to French Indo-China, I wish 
herewith to express thanks to the 
French Indo-China Government and 
the people for their kindness shown 
to the Japanese forces. Some time 
ago the Franco-Japanese protocol 
tegarding their joint defence of 
French Indo-China was concluded 
and signed in a friendly spirit in 
Vichy while the negotiations for 
detailed provisions relative to the 
enforcement of the protocol were 
amicably concluded, in Hanoi. This 
is a matter for mutual congratula- 
tion.” 

Gunji Takei, Governor of Yama- 
guchi Prefecture, has been appointed 
first Director of the newly established 
Population Bureau of the Welfare 
Ministry. 

Atrivin ; 
Azuma Mare ees ae 

ate the 
ashes of loess Watren Teets Mason 
journalist, and famous authori : 
Shinto, whose final wish was re a 
. _body cremated and the ashes 

aoe in Japan. _ 
ie Japanese Yendo, Moti 

Korématsu and Katakura tity ute 


fly over to the northern bank of the 
Yangtze River in Szechwan Province 
and raided Chuntsieh today, a ke 

point in the province, and inflictey 
heavy damage on arsenals and other 
military establishments there, it js 
announced by the Japanese Expedi- 
tionary Forces to China. 

The Government of Burma has 
issued an order prohibiting all trans. 
actions with Japanese firms, says a 
Bombay dispatch. 

President Roosevelt orders sus- 
pension of export of motor fuels and 
aviation oils, and simultaneously di- 
tects export of other petroleum prod- 
ucts to be limited to usual or prewar 
quantities. 

August 2 Sumner Welles, acting 
Secretary of State, today delivers a 
strongly worded statement, denounc- 
ing the Vichy Governments agtee- 
ment with Japan as being tantamount 
to a virtual surrender of part of the 
French Empire. 

August 3 Vice-Admiral Seiichi 
Niimi, Supreme Commander of the 
Japanese naval forces in South China, 
who arrived at Saigon after complet- 
ing his important mission to escott 
the vessels carrying the Japanese ad- 
ditional troops dispatched to French 
Indo-China, receives today at his 
headquarters representatives of the 
Government, Army and Navy of 
France including the envoy of the 
Governor of Cochin China. 

The Ogaki unit of the Japanese 
forces, which landed at a certain 
Point in south French Indo-China 
on August 2, starts their advance 
through the tableland of Cambodia 
and reaches a certain city, this after- 
noon. 

August _4 Wholesale invocation 
of the National General Mobilization 

aw 4s now contemplated by the 
Overnment for the complete teot- 
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anization of political, economic, 
industrial and social structures to 
cope with the critical situation con- 
fronting the nation. ' 

The United States Government is 
preparing to send a vessel to Japan 
to pick up 654 American nationals 
who have been virtually stranded be- 
cause of the suspension of Japanese 
sailings to the United States, 
Washington correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune reports to 
New York. hoe 

Military operations for placing in 
the given positions the Japanese rein- 
forcements dispatched to French 
Indo-China under the provisions of 
the Franco-Japanese protocol regard- 
ing joint defence of French Indo- 
China, which commenced near Saigon 
on July 28, are completed today, ac- 
cording to a communiqué issued by 
the Japanese forces in French Indo- 
China. The operations ate carried 
out peacefully in friendly co-opera- 
tion with the French Indo-China 
authorities and people, the communiqué 
adds. 

Reviewing the conclusion of the 
joint defence pact with Japan, a 
Vichy spokesman, among other 
things, says in his statement, “In 
Syria we had to deal with plain ag- 
gtession by Britain without an ulti- 
matum and without forewarning. 
Enemy concentrations are threaten- 
ing French Indo-China and the ter- 
titory is cut off from home; hence 
we have accepted Japanese military 
Ptecautions through the Kato-Darlan 
agreement.” The spokesman em- 
phasized that France could not think 
of the British aggression on Syria 
being repeated on Indo-China. 

August 5 “On both sides (Japan 
and Netherlands East Indies) we have 
No intention of stopping our trade,” 
deputy spokesman Yasushi Ishii of 


the Information Board declares to 
foreign news correspondents at his 
interview when asked about the 
trade relations between Japan and 
N.E.I. “Because of the N.E.I. freez- 
ing of Japanese assets,” he continues, 
“there will be some restriction, so of 
course we cannot expect the same 
amount of trade to continue as be- 
fore.” 

The Thai Government under date 
of August 5 formally recognizes the 
State of Manchoukuo and the Gov- 
etnment today notifies the Manchou- 
kuo Government to that effect by 
cable. 

August 7 The Education Minis- 
try moves to organize the nation’s 
students to assist in the construc- 
tion of a high degree national 
defence structure. The Education 
Ministry issues instructions to pre- 
fectural governors, principals of 
schools under the direct supervision 
of the Ministry, and presidents of 
Government and private colleges and 
universities, ordering them to band 
students into associations for service 
to the State. ie 

From today the restrictions on 
economic activities of nationals of 
the Netherlands and Netherlands 
East Indies in Japan under the or- 
dinance holding up transactions of 
individuals and firms of designated 
countries will be alleviated, in the 
light of the fact that no restrictions 
are imposed by the Netherlands and 
Netherlands East Indies on economic 
activities of Japanese individuals and 
firms except monetary transactions. 

Speaking on the international 
situation, Vice-Admiral Jean De- 
coux, Governor-General of French 
Indo-China, today ina press interview 
at Hanoi says: “‘ We believe that by 
virtue of the joint defence agree 
between Japan and France for Frenc 
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Indo-China, peace in East Asia will 
be greatly promoted. Although it is 
rumoured that Britain is sending more 
troops to the Burma border, we don’t 
think that Britain will immediately 
start military action. Since the 
announcement of the Japan-France 
joint defence agreement for French 
Indo-China, the Anglo-American 
side has been circulating false prop- 
aganda against Japan and French 
Indo-China in connection with the 
agreement. We can’t understand 
why they circulate such ptopaganda. 
They have directly nothing to do 
with the joint defence agreement 
which has been concluded at the free 
will of Japan and France.” 

August 8 Deputy spokesman 
Yasushi Ishii of the Information 
Board, asked whether Japan finds 
satisfactory the statement by British 
Foreign Secretary Eden in the House 
of Commons on August 7 that all 
teports of British aggressive designs 
against Thailand are baseless, at his 
Interview with foreign news cor- 
tespondents, replies, “ Yes, if it were 
true.” The spokesman calls atten- 
tion to the various Pteparations or 
military arrangements Britain has 
made in Malaya. « Why,” he asks, 

1s It necessary to make such strong 
military Preparations, and establish 
such a strong British army along the 
frontier of Thailand > ” 

Policies of the wartime Pptogram- 
mes of prices of farm products and 
iron products, which have a vital 
beating on the Government’ 
for extension of industri 


and capacity fot the 1941-42 fiscal 


_ Refuting Anglo-American j 
tions regarding the “TokyoVieky 


pact, Vice-Admiral Jean. De 

Governor-General of French fade 
China, has declared that the United 
States and Britain are aimin 


2 


: : : a‘ £& to 
interfere in affairs concerning Japan 
and France, the official German 


News Agency reports from French 
Indo-China to Betlin, Admiral 
Decoux states he is convinced security 
of French Indo-China is best guaran- 
teed by joint defence by Japan and 
France. 

The Japanese Army in Central 
China has testored ‘six Chinese 
factories in Shanghai and Wusi, 
which had been placed under the 
control of the Japanese Army, to the 
National Government of China this 
month. These plants consist of four 
spinning and one each oil refining 
and flour mill out of the 130 Chinese 
factories under the control of the 
Japanese Army, 55 plants were 
testored to the Chinese Government 
up to the end of July. With the 
testoration of the above six plants 
the total restored to the Chinese 
Government so far reaches 6r, 

August 9 The number of Japa- 
Nese residents in Hainan Island has 
Increased to 6,714, accotding to 
Statistics issued by the Japanese 
Consulate-General at Hoihow. This 
1 an Increase of 707 compared to the 
Pteceding month. Of these 2,093 
are living is this city. 

In order to facilitate issuance of 
Permits to nationals whose assets 
have been frozen, the Finance Min- 
Istry decides to dispatch Foreign 
Exchange officials to the Kobe and 
Osaka branches of the Bank of 
Japan. The handling of permits will 
be commenced by these officials from 
today in Osaka and Kobe for daily 
trade transactions and for daily 
necessities, 


At the 14th meeting of the Foreign 
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’ Exchange Control Commission held 


August 9 at the Finance Ministry it 
was agreed that a new department 
be set up in the commission to see 
that conctete plans for measures to 
cope with economic pressure by 
countries hostile to Japan are worked 
out and put into practice speedily. 
August 10 To meet the hostile 
encirclement manoeuvres by the ancp 
group against Japan, the Japanese 
Government decides to put all ship- 
ping under direct, rigid control. 
August rz A group of Japanese 
evacuees from Singapore and British 


Malaya atrived at Bangkok on 
August 9, according to a dispatch 
from there today. Many other 


Japanese evacuees from these regions 
are understood to be arsiving here 
on August 13 by the international 
train. 

““The course of events between 
Japan and the United States has so 
vital a bearing on the world situation 
that it is up to the authorities to 
ptoceed with the utmost caution in 
dealing with problems between the 
two countries,” says Kanamé Waka- 
sugi, Minister to the United States, 
who is now in Los Angeles en route 
home, to the Tokyo Nichi Nichi by 
tadio telephone, 

Mr. Wakasugi takes occasion to 
ptaise the policy pursued by Chancel- 
lor Hitler to the United States. He 
sees in Chancellor Hitler’s attitude of 
maintaining silence toward the do- 
ings of the United States unmistaka- 
ble evidence of the long range of the 
Fuehrer’s world policy. 

The existing price levels, bound to 
those maintained from September 18, 


_ 1939, will be kept “for the time 


eing,” according to a draft Imperial 
Dectee revising the present Price 
Control Law which is approved by 
the General Mobilization Inquiry 


Commission. 
August 12 Regarding recent anti- 
Japanese action in Ecuador the For- 


eign Office receives a report from 


Tsunéo Yanai, Japanese Minister to 
Colombia and concurrently to Ecu- 
ador, to the effect that the Ecuador- 
ian Government after expressing 
apology for the recent anti- Japanese 
action has promised not to interfere 
in the future with the passage of 
Japanese ships in Ecuadorian waters. 
‘Mr. Yanai’s report to the Foreign 
Office further states that for the 
Kiyokawa Maru incident the Ecuado- 
tian Government has also promised 
to start immediately investigations 
and settle the matter to the satisfac- 
tion of the Japanese Government. 

The Government-General of 
French Indo-China issues a statement 
announcing its decision to accept 
Japanese proposals for the dispatch 
of a special envoy to supervise Japa- 
nese consular and diplomatic authori- 
ties in the French colony. 

The Publicity Section of the Japa- 
nese Fleet in South China makes 
public the following statement: 
“ Naval air units under Commanding 
Officer Nabéta raided Kunming in a 
large formation and scored the fol- 
lowing results: 1. Pouring explo- 
sives onan arsenal and its compound, 
the raiders caused a terrific explosion 
there. 2. Finding a group of auto- 
mobiles and gasoline stations, the 
bombers heavily bombed them. A 
column of black smoke was observed 
from a height of 2,000 metres. , 

August 13 With their economic 
and daily activities drastically curtail- 
ed by the British freezing order, 
Japanese residents, totalling more 
than 400, have decided to evacuate 
Hongkong and already ee cee 
ber of them are leaving for a on, 
according to an Associated Press 
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dispatch received at Manila from 
the British Colony. rae 

August 14 The Finance Ministry 
announces that diplomatic representa- 
tives of the Netherlands East Indies 
have been exempted from application 
of the Foreigners’ Transaction Con- 
trol Regulations according to general 
license No. 21. The same Ministry 
announces today in the Official 
Gazette the adding of Uganda and 
Kenya, British colonies in Africa, to 
the list of designated nations for ap- 
plication of the Foreigners’ Transac- 
tion Control Regulations. 

The Finance Ministry has decided 
on increased taxation to check pos- 
sible vicious inflation and to absorb 
floating purchasing power. Accord- 
ing to the plan now being formulated 
by the Finance Ministry, the increas- 
ed taxation will be limited to indirect 
taxes including commodity consump- 
tion taxes. By carrying out the new 
move, the Finance Ministry expects 
an additional increase of at least 
¥ 120,000,000 or ¥ 130,000,000 for 
the first half year (between October 
this year and March, next year), and 
*F300,000,000 at least for the ensuing 
fiscal year. 

Crack Japanese naval planes under 
Commanding Officer Tanaka carry 
out spirited raids upon Kunming, the 
capital of Yunnan Province, and 
blew up munitions works and ma- 
chine factories there. 

The Board of Trade, London, an- 
nounces that all exports to Japan from 
tomorrow, will be banned, except 
those under licence and also it 
has tevoked all outstanding licences 
hitherto granted for exports to Japan. 
The ban applies to Korea Manchou- 
kuo, Formosa and the Kwantung 


leased territory as well 
Proper. ae 


Baron Kiichiro Hiranuma, Minis- 


ter without Portfolio, is injured in the 
drawing-room of his residence at No. 
429, Nishiokubo, Yodobashi-ku, this 
morning, when he is attacked by an 
assailant with a revolver, according 
to an announcement by the Tokyo 
Local Procurator’s Office. His Ma- 
jesty the Emperor graciously sends 
coutt physician Dr. Takuma Matsu- 
naga to the private residence of 
Baron Hitanuma the same day. 

August ry Eiji Amau, former 
Ambassador to Italy, was selected at 
today’s Cabinet meeting as Foreign 
Vice - Minister. Kumaichi Yama- 
moto, Foreign Vice-Minister pro- 
tem, has been relieved of that duty. 
The new Vice-Minister is widely 
known to both Japanese and foreign- 
ets especially press circles, as former 
Foreign Office spokesman. 

To enhance further the friendship 
and collaboration between Japan and 
Thailand for the establishment of the 
Sphere of Common Prosperity in 
East Asia, both the Japanese and 
Thai Governments today elevate 
their legations respectively in Tokyo 
and Bangkok to the status of Em- 
bassy. 

_ Commenting on the Anglo-Amer- 
ican joint declaration made public on 
August 14, the Tokyo press in unison 
says that it is indicative of the inten- 
tion of the United States and Great 
Britain to form a world order of their 
own after the present war on the 
basis of the so-called status quo. Fut- 
thermore they aim at alienation of 
those countries, now in the Axis 
order, from Germany and Italy in 
Europe, while in the Far East they 
express their support to Chungking 
and the Netherlands East Indies and, 
at the same time, attempt to split 
public opinion in Japan, the local 
press continues. 
August 16 Baron Matao Nagayo, 
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former ptesident of the Tokyo Im- 
perial University and a famed au- 
thority on the study of cancer, dies 
of lingering illness complicated by 

neumonia, at his residence in Azabu, 
Tokyo. His Majesty the Emperor 
on August 15 graciously created him 
a baton in recognition of his long 
setvices rendered in the cause of the 
promotion of medical studies in this 
country. 

The condition of Baron Kiichiro 
Hiranuma, Minister without Port- 
folio, who was wounded by an as- 
sailant on August 14 is progressing 
favourably. 

Trade Associations of Japanese ex- 
porters in French Indo-China will be 
established in Hanoi and Saigon, 
comprising all Japanese exporters in 
French Indo-China. 

August 18 Separate meetings hav- 
ing been completed among delegates 
of Japan, Thailand and French Indo- 
China, the initial meeting of the joint 
commission of the three countries 
regarding the demarcation of the 
new border between Thailand and 
French Indo-China is held at the head- 
quarters of the commissicn at Saigon. 

Vice-Admiral Yorio Sawamoto, 
Navy Vice-Minister, becomes con- 
currently Director-General of the 
Navy Aviation Headquarters in suc- 
cession to Vice-Admiral Shigéyoshi 
Inouyé who is transferred to an im- 
portant post at sea. 

The Marechal Joffre sails from Ma- 
nila for Shanghai with 375 Japanese 
evacuees among her passengers. 

The Official Jourual at Vichy today 
publishes a decree announcing that 
French Indo-China has prohibited 
trading with any country except 
Japan. 


Eric John Harrison, Minister of 
Trade and Customs, at Melbourne to- 
day announces licences have been 
issued permitting shipment of a small 
quantity of wool to Japan. 

August 19 The Cabinet moves 
to strengthen further the nation’s 
wattime structure by forming a 
measure for state management of 
shipping. Under the plan, which the 
Government expects to put into force 
early next month, shipping, seamen, 
and shipbuilding will be brought 
under the control of a special corpo- 
ration to be established under Article 
18 of the National General Mobili- 
zation Law. 

With the entry of Japanese forces 
into southern French Indo-China, 
Chinese language newspapers at Sai- 
gon, the Min Pao and Yuan Tung Jih 
Pao, discontinue publication. The 
Chen Pao also recently suspended 
publication. 

August 20 Prime Minister Robert 
G. Menzies, opening a special session 
of Parliament at Canberra, today 
charges Japan with creating tension 
in the Far East and declares Japan 
has the “ means of relief in her own 
hands.” : 

Twenty-two Japanese residents 
who evacuated Singapore and British 
Malaya arrive at Bangkok on their 
way home. 

The Government has plans ready 
for meeting any aspect of an eco- 
nomic war in which the nation may 
find itself involved. This reassuring 
statement is a speech by Finance 
Minister Masatsuné Oguta at a 
gathering of officers of the National 
Monetary Council held at the Bank- 


ets’ Club. 
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